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As a mouth wash, it reaches every tooth cavity, every in- 
terstice between the teeth, every fold of the tongue and cheeks, 
every crevice of the gums and thoroughly cleanses them—makes 
them aseptically clean, leaves them fresh, clean and sweet. Until you 
have felt the delightful, wholesome, cleansing foaming of DIOXOGEN, 
you cannot know how ideally clean the mouth can taste. 


Asathroat and nasal cleanser, DIOXOGEN is a powerful, enjoyable prophylactic. 


The proof of DIOXOGEN is visible. 
You know when it is cleansing. You can 
feel it cleanse. You can see it work. When- 
ever it touches the products of decomposition or 

decay it foams. That is the evidence. 


As a harmless antiseptic cleanser of all parts of the body, espe- 
cially if injured, DIOXOGEN is in accordance with the teachings 
of the highest authorities. 

DIOXOGEN has so many uses that no well-informed family will 
be without it. Carry it with you when you travel—on vacations, 
trips and tours. 


To protect yourself against imposition, always call for DIOXOGEN 
















1 original sealed packages Three convenient sizes on sale every 
ere Never ask merely for ‘“‘A quarter’ yorth of peroxide 
rhe market is full of inferior peroxide of hy whict hange 
poils, turns rank, tastes bitter and unbez i has a ve ye 
isagreeable odor. DIOXOGEN never cl! ( spoi It ae 
has a clean wholesome taste. It is delightfull efreshing i 


and pleasant to use, 


DIOXOGEN is peroxide of hydrogen, the purest that 


an be made The kind that keeps but al 
peroxide of hydrogen is not DIOXOGEN 
DIOXOGEN is the trade mark name of 


he purest peroxide of hydrogen Made 
THE OAKLAND’ 

™ CHEMICAL COMPANY 

‘eS NEW YORK 
































The picture-base is an enlargement of an actual photograph taken July 17, 1905, 
at Lake Cobbossecontee, Winthrop, Me., by Mr. Lewis C. James, Cambridge, Mass. 
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OR EVERY SAN FRANCISCAN who cares about his 
town, or who, expecting to live in San Francisco, cares 
intelligently about his own interests, the moment is critical 
and the opportunity rare. Not often does any city have 
the chance for cleaning up presented by the combination 
of Burns, whose rare skill as an investigator has put fear into 
the hearts of the whole criminal element, whether political, 
capitalistic, or labor; HENEy, whose prestige in the courts, 
before juries, and with the public, almost guarantees any cause 
he espouses, and RUDOLPH SPRECKELS, a young 
OPPORTUNITY man of high character, wealth, and great deter- 
; mination who has found a mission If San Fran 
cisco does not at once recognize the power of this rare com- 
bination, and the opportunity afforded by the demoralized stat 
of her criminal enemies, to put her house in order, she will 
miss a chance that she has not had since the days of the vig 
lantes, and may not get again in several generations. She may 
be helped to a right determination by bearing in mind that her 
rivals on the Coast are watching very closely what she does and 
will not miss the chance to profit by her mistakes 


HE WORD “GREAT” is often loosely used. An intelligent 
application o 


it to the intellectual preeminence of ten men 
in the United States would surely include Mr. Etinu Roor. A 
minor evidence of Mr. Roor’s tithe may be found in this sen 
tence from an address which he delivered a few weeks ago to 

the students of Yale University ‘After many 
A THOUGH! centuries of struggle for the right of equality there 

is some reason to think that mankind ts now enter 
ing upon a struggle for the right of inequality.’’ Here Mr. Root 


epitomizes an era, makes vivid in a sing 


gie concise sentence some 
thing about which men think much but vaguely, and write turgid 


volumes. Enough it is now to call attention to Mr. Roor’s sen- 


tence ; plenty will be said about it within a century or so. 


tps GOOLD ACCOMPLISHED by a legislative session has 
usué 


lly been measured by the bills which have gone through 


the mill Not until recently has there come the realization that 
a legislative session may have gone far toward success if it has 


served to awaken an extraordinary Interest among the peopl 


No small part of the success of the New York Legislature, 


which lately closed a prolonged sitting, was of this kind Ol 
other State Legislatures this may also have been true, but prob 
ably the contrast to the disco raging ipatny of previous vears 


Was more marked in New York than elsewhere, and it is safe 
venture the opinion that, for this, a large share of the cre 

belongs to Governor HUGHEs Whether or not 
A N E W 


GOVERNOR the Governor of New York consciously planned thi 


work, as if it were one of his enumerated duties, 

or whether the good was accomp!| shed indirectly through his 
habit of vealing to the peopl to reintorce his policies, t Is 
certa y t e that a day s at ind wil one ot the tunctions I 
an ext tive is to educate the peop in matters needing legis 
tly iCl1Ol Ihe citizel s tired oft mMg-distance government 
He \\ kx ¢ ti or ( to t GrOVve ment had 1¢ the Lim<¢ I< 
day he beginning to ask hat the Government come to m 
Executive who are willing to see to it that the Government 
bre Sst to the ¢ pie lot O \ Ong sighted polit 
b etl vhic oters themselves 
to one of tie of office 
Witt THE INSPIRED STORY of Fartrpant first and last 

ai f brand ressed pon his “ ps by as 
un tor ter ria¢ nt 7 thic {f 
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narrative of his first and last descent into vice. It is found 
in another inspired article, adorned with intimate family photo- 
graphs and filled with anecdotes closely personal, written by 
E. I. Lewis in the *“‘Independent,’” when FAIRBANKS was a Can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency. When CHARLEs’s parents hitched 
up and drove with him to Delaware, Ohio, to arrange for his 
entrance into the college there, doubt and misgiving perched 
upon the dashboard. They were, writes the biographer,  ¥ery 
fearful of town influences.’’ They were afraid that ‘“‘like’ so 
many country boys, he would not be able to withstand the temp- 


tations of town life.”’ ‘*This uneasiness contin- 
A DESCENT 


ued.’’ F ‘S ( levol sOSW 1] iia i] Te Ga > 
ued, writes the devout Boswell, intil there came INTO VICE 


a letter home ‘Dear Mother—To-night I had to 
disobey your instructions to stay off the streets at night. When 


I came to my room to-night, 1 found there was no oil in the 


can, and I had to go down to the grocery to get some.’ ’’ 
This anecdote lacks only one final touch, the assurance that the 
oil which FatrRBANKS bought that night after dark on the = sin- 
strewn streets of Delaware, Ohio, flowed from no Standard well, 
came through no octopus pipe. Mr. FAIRBANKs’s corps of propa- 
gandists and biographers are, as a rule, vigilant and voluminous; 
that they should have missed making this point suggests a 
neglectful moment 


Repose AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION gone to seed, living on 


ancestral precedent, taking sustenance crudely from the soil, 


addicted to the vices of decay, faces a people, virile, unsenti- 


menta who want room No observer can ques- 

] | \ NATION 
ion ti h . 1 as has only begun 
— chat IStory\ n the Kast ha nly re GIVES WAY 
hat first meeting between a white race setting 
eastward, overland, thirsty for a port, and a yellow race setting 
westward, over the sea, thirsty for land, was not the last 


ROBABLY A GOOD MANY men much poorer would give 
it as their judgment that JoHNn DPD. ROCKEFELLER has paid’ 
too big a price for his money \fter his wealth first made 


him conspicuous, the attitude of his fellow countrymen was for 


vears, at the best, a semi-jocular tolerance, at the worst, sul 
lenness Even now he must for his own peace of mind and 
imagined safety of body go guarded by armed protectors. Al 

Ms countrymen rather than 


though this is to the discredit. of 


of himself, vet it ts part of the price ot his money. \loofness 
from his kind was for a long time his confirmed practise Now, 
a that s changed Suddenly the hermit oins the throng 
nay, more, he oins it with a smile, and his hand outstretched 
Perhaps the smil s a bit tremulous; the isp of the hand 
somewhat incertain here W be many to sneer that the 
old money king is assuming a sycophantic posi 

to appease publi wrath and to foresta a loom MAKING 


FRIENDS 


ing vengeance \ kindlier and juster view 1s that 
the richest man in the world 1s seeking the twilight of his 
l¢ to become one with his ftellows If thie ittempt be OCCa 
SiIona \ ept Ss ( the more s Lye rece I good 
spu JOH) ) ROCKEFELLEI iny f t OWE 
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HRIFT, JUST NOW, has its woes, and the wages of accumu- 

lated wealth thin gently day by day. The crown of thorns 
has been transferred to other brows than labor's, and the cross 
of gold rests heavily upon the folk who, in their wickedness of 
heart, have scrimped and saved and put away. The bondholder 
is being banted. The bond markets continue subtly to slump 
and English ‘‘consols,’” the barometric security of the world 


of finance, touched not long ago the lowest point 
THE SHRINK~ in sixty years. ROTHSCHILD pulls a wry face, and 
Si. me >. > Ss ¢ « « « 
ING STOCKING | , eee. Sennen 
in a pessimistic interview blames the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, RoosEvELT, and Socialism. His Lordship jests’ well. 
None knows better than he that London is the financial heart 
of the world, and that the price of English Government bonds 
reflects world-wide influences, far more than local conditions. 
The evil theories of CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, ROOSEVELT, and KARI 
MarRx can hardly be equally operative in Berlin, Tokyo, the 
Caucasus, the Argentine, and Siam. 


HE SIMPLE TRUTH is that we are face to face with a quite 

extraordinary phenomenon—a depreciating currency. And the 
remarkable thing is that this inflation is not due to a fiat of any 
demagogic Congress or Parliament, but to the working of purely 
natural conditions, or, if one prefers, of pure chance. The finan- 
cial world would have gold for its yardstick, and the demand 
for yardsticks was therefore great. Then did invention, science, 
prowling discovery, and business acumen combine to meet the 
demand. Therefore have we now the cyanide leaching process, 
the dynamite blast, the steam or power drill, and Standard Oil- 


Armour business methods applied to low-grade material. These 
contrivances have worked overtime, and they appear to have 
overdone their job. We are threatened with a glut of gold. The 


cost of production of this yellow metal has fallen by a half or 
two-thirds. Therefore has the product increased by two and 
three fold in ten or fifteen years. Therefore is the exchanging 

value of a dollar growing less and less. Our yard- 


THE SHRINKING |; ; PH Tid Dg i 9 ; 
stick is shrinking. In other words, wages and 
YARDSTICK * . 5 ss 5 
prices are everywhere rising. In ten years the 


world’s stock of gold money has increased by fifty per cent. 
1 in the high 


That Wwe have a depreciating dollar is evident enoug 
rates of interest and the falling price of gilt-edge securities. The 
depreciating dollar is the cause of the latter and not Marx, 
ROOSEVELT, or any other incident of the passing hour. But 
whatever may be the cause, the fact, for people of fixed incomes, 
salaried folk, and those who live on coupons, is far from agree- 
able. It means very simply that a $2,000 income will now only go 
as far as a $1,300 income went ten years ago. This is the secret 
in the fall of consols, the demand for higher wages everywhert« 
This is the reason that gilt-edge bonds selling to yield four and 
a half to five per cent, and favorite stocks selling to yield from 
six to seven per cent are still not, strictly speaking, ‘‘cheap.”’ 
Political economy and the more recondite philosophy of finance 
occasionally get very close to the everyday lives of all; and the 
dryasdust axioms of AbAM SmirH and JoHn Stuart MILL become 


a little more vivid than the headlines of this morning’s paper 


IDSUMMER MADNESS now asserts its sway over the anima 


kingdom. It is an annual occurrence, this Saturnalia of 

misdirected energy on the part of our dumb brothers, as may be 
observed by reference to the newspaper columns on any dull 
Monday morning of any August. The sea-serpent lithely cavorts 
about our coasts, making faces indicative of senile dementia at 
the scandalized summer-resorters Taking his tail in his teeth, 
the hoop-snake circulates rapidly through the rural districts of 

Indiana while the terrified agriculturist shivers 
PHANTAS in the roadside tree-tops with outbulging eves 
MAGORIA 

Strange combats crop p in the t graphic. re 
ports of the dally press A tomcat worsts i timber-wolf 
fair fight lds barred and protect self the b 
iway An eagle « f sheep, W ) disregard of tl 
ratio VEC veight nd wing area \ \T ( | 
a gt y bear it tne H ipD) Huntin Cy Ss ar ( 
Cort! Ss s br ( t butts i mountain mn thr 
side of I holds sone! ntil the fa can ¢ 
there with rop ikes rt blic \ S 
rushing in mad flight toward the Shawangunk M tains, pursue 
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by an infuriated rabbit. On the beach at Goleta the Pacific 
washes up the bodies of a tarantula and an octopus, jaw-locked 
in death, and clasped in each other’s arms—legs—fins—tentacles 
—whatever form of claspers they are fitted with. (That’s the 
way it works, even upon the calm editorial mind.) Nature is, if 
the slang may be pardoned, faking herself to a standstill, while 
her faithful reporters chant in chorus the ancient Pan-ic ode: 


“T thought I saw an elephant 
Upon the mantelpiece.’ 


But the madness will pass. Longer nights and shorter days will 
cool the heated imagination. ‘The country correspondent will go 
on his hard-earned vacation; the society of the wild will cease to 
comport itself like a fancy-dress party in the insane ward of a 
menagerie and will settle down to sanity, with a wary eye on 
a Certain Person in Washington. It will be a wiser world, when 
the dog-days are over; but, perhaps, a sadder one. 


HE SUMMER BOARDER thinks he gets the worst of it. He 

gives up his comfortable house, pays outrageous prices for 
unsatisfactory things, and amuses himself by believing that the 
‘‘natives’’ are as bad as they are made out to be in the 
humorous papers. What do the natives think? ‘*There are 
some places in Maine, yet, thank Heaven,’’ writes one of these 
from Bucksport, Maine, ‘‘not given over, body and _ soul, to 
the Summer People.’’ And _ she tells how they vulgarly try to 
buy antique punch bowls out of which they have been hospi- 
tably invited to drink and commit similar enormities against that 
cloistered little town: 

‘My father and mother lived here before me, their fathers and mothers 
before them, and in the little hillside cemetery, on tall slate stones, are 
graven the names of the generation preceding. The town is dear to me 
for all their sakes, as it is to many another for like reasons. The soil 
they trod is hallowed soil; their homes, now ours, are cherished spots. 
As you may guess, the inhabitants of our village are mostly elderly folk 
—that may account for its conservatism, or is it because a large propor- 
tion is womankind? A dozen or more old Colonial mansions are occupied 
by as many widows and spinsters, each living alone and on an income 
of fewer pennies, good sir, than you would like to count dollars. These 
substantial old homesteads, white-painted and guardéd by gnarled apple 
trees, together with their gray-haired chatelaines, give the keynote of 
our community. 


‘Under their roofs is room a-plenty to harbor the small army of Sum 
mer People who clamor at the doors. Worse than blind to opportunity, 
are we not, then, when by sacrificing our independence and the privacy 
of our homes a little the flat old wallet might become plethoric again? 

‘Do not mistake me—our village has no lack of summer life. The 
boys and girls come trooping home from college and 


shop. Brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and friends drop "WAY DOWN 
in from all quarters. Hardly a house with the spare- I a 
chamber unoccupied, and gladly we welcome all Ties 

of kinship and common tradition bind us as one family. We sit together 


on the porch shelling peas or pulling strawberries for shortcake, and when 


the household tasks—made light by many hands, for no servant question 


vexes here—are finished, off we go, old and young on the picnic no day 


is complete without, sure of finding Bobson’s Pond or Hill-o’-Pines un 
I 
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desecrated by clutter of paper bags and sardine cans, and as sure of 
being undisturbed by noisy bands of thoughtless trespassers 
“Of necessity now and then a stranger slips in among us—of the very 
elect, often; oftener the dense of understanding. The house-mother is 
startled to discover her caller beneath the table examining its carver 
legs; or, if she return unexpectedly, exploring the china cupboard. Strang 
places, your great cities, if such be the customs and manners there! 
Do the best we may, summer does jolt us from our rut But by 
1utumn we settle back again As the cold increases, a country mou 
two accept the hospitality of city cousins who passed the warn 
weather here The rest of us snug bid a little. The parlor is closed an 
e dining-table hobnobs with the kitchen stove Now and then there 
juiet rubber of whist with the grocer who takes orders at the back door 
honored guest—the best blood in the State flows through his veir 
Each Monday afternoon the Browning Club meets and we underscor 
uch line is ‘At least no merchant traffiics in my heart,’ with apprecia 
tive nd approving pencils Spring comes again and Town Meetin’ Day 
d wh the votel dec] r in f ( o! tree lig! ing a l igainst 
\ I . of their wn free hoice and not at the nod «cf son 
Sur r P they fear ) fend ( decadent littl oul 
| ut rui en witho ittraction, and here it least, that o 
Q d enti t abo il I e1n rre¢ d jual is 1 no y 
youd, stiff-necke old Puritan generat st Survives Not 
iriming compa ms pel ips, b t CACC ent to nave | 
rs ] Vi \ an n te ave ? ol ft Ss pap 
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HILE THE COLLEGE MAN and the girl graduate of the 

boarding-school fling themselves into those countless forms 
of restless indolence which make up our national midsummer 
madness, thousands of teachers all over our country are find- 
ing in the work of absorption their only respite from the 
work of dissemination. Like clergymen, their task is that of 
the earthenware pitcher; they are filled and emptied, filled and 
emptied, and always for the sake of others. The unthinking who 
declare that a teacher studies simply for the sake of worldly 
advancement, are wrong. There is no advancement among peda 
gogues; all are on one level. The homely little 
spinster school marm who erases sums and cor- 
rects copybooks on some lonely Vermont hillside, 
is essentially as mighty a being as the college professor who 
thrice a week, among the classic shades of Harvard or Yale, 
destroys the theories of some fellow pedagogue. When a teacher 
studies, it is for a change in quality of service, not in kind of 
occupation. The ambitious hod-carrier aspires to be a mason; 
the ambitious office-boy to be a broker; but the ambitious teacher 
to be merely a better teacher. Just here lies the unselfishness 
of those summer schools wherein the teacher of the winter ‘be- 
comes the student of the summer. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


OMES THIS LETTER from the manager of the ‘‘Municipal 

Ownership Publishing Bureau,’’ that organization of literary 
mercenaries which, under heavy subsidy from various  public- 
service corporations, is engaged in the furtive and subterranean 
introduction, into the columns of honest newspapers whose vig- 
ilance lapses, of ‘“‘news’’ concerning the financial failure and 
ethical wickedness of municipal ownership: 


“To the Editor of CoLurEr’s: 

‘“Sir—I appreciate your attempt at fairness in commenting, in the 
article on ‘tainted news,’ on the work of this Bureau, and trust that you 
will be just as fair with your readers in calling their attention to the 
fact that one thing the corporations do not monopolize is the output of 
‘tainted news.’ As an unbiased National Weekly, is it not just as much 
your duty to show the taint in municipal reports, which are in many 
cases deliberately ‘doctored’ to show low costs,.as it is to expose the 
methods adopted by corporations to defend their interests?”’ 


Publicly owned electric-light plants and the like may or may 
not ‘“‘doctor’’ their reports; it is difficult to see as obvious a 
motive for this as there is, for public-service corporations to 
misrepresent the results of municipal plants through writers hired 
to decry municipal ownership. However, be that as it may. 
Fairness and frankness are twin virtues. Since Mr, GRANT ex 
horts fairness, he would be expected to practise frankness. The 
following communication from Mr. GRANT was sent, 
not to CoLtier’s, but to the president of the 
Oconee Telephone Company at Walhalla, South 
Carolina. . Incidentally, it is marked conspicuously with that ever- 
potent tempter of curiosity ‘“‘strictly confidential.’’ The letter 
suggests that 


PLATE 
MATTER 


‘in view of the bills leading to municipal owner- 
ship introduced in several State Legislatures last winter, it seems 
time that the telephone interests took active steps to head off 
further legislation in that direction.’’ Then Mr. Granvr shows 
this rural telephone company the way: 

The Bureau has arranged with the American Press Association to 
furnish a page of plate matter monthly to such newspapers as may b« 
designated. Companies desiring to place such matter in the local paper 


Should mmunicate with the Bureau—under no circumstances taking up 
the matter with either t/ lmerican Press Assoctation or the local paper 
All arrangements are made through the Bureau tn such a way that 
ompany does not appear in the matter at all. The cost of this service 
is $20 per year per paper The great benefit accruing from the constant 
presentation of facts and arguments in favor of private ownership can 
hardly be overestimated. As this matter requires no composition, papers 


use it where publication of other matter could not be secured 


A good many peopl in the United States sincerely believe that 


municipal ownership would make our cities more comfortabl 
and pleasant to earn a living in; others feel with equal sincerity 
that municipal ownership in America would be a_ calamitous 
mistake Both sides include persons of conviction and_ strong 
speech; and municipal ownership is sure to be a widely and 
Strenuously debated issue for years to come The more wi 
can have of accurately recorded fact and honest argument, thi 
SOONE! Ww ¢ shall come to a sound Cone lusio1 il | unb ised 





opinion from responsible sources is a thing to be solicited. But 
arguments from hired advocates who carefully conceal the fact 
that they are hired, and the identity of their employers, won't 
help to an honest conclusion, and, when found out, will distort 


the issue. The complete truth about any argument includes 
the motive of its author, especially when that motive is the 
money of a combination of public-service corporations. The 


Municipal Ownership Publishing Bureau—so it writes in this 
‘strictly confidential’’ letter to its clients—‘‘was organized for 
the purpose of combating municipal ownership wherever an agi- 
tation in that direction may crop out.’’ This sentence, printed 
as a footnote at the bottom of each item of ‘‘tainted news”’ 
which the Bureau sneaks into the papers, would enable the public 
to fix more carefully the precise value of the argument. 


ERTAIN EXPRESSIONS of hopefuiness, printed in the King- 

ston, New York, ‘‘Freeman,’’ regarding Mr. HARRIMAN’S con- 
tinued capacity to go his way in the world unhampered by any 
annoyances of the United States Courts, which this paper at- 
tributed to Mr. HarriMAn’s busy press agents, were really pub- 
lished and inspired in good faith through the ‘*Freeman’s”’ 
regular channels for the collection of Washington news. We 
continue to believe that our Kingston contemporary’s sources 
of information are more optimistic than accurate. To announce, 
seven years after the event, that Mr. HarriMAN’s manipulation 
of the Alton Railroad was ‘‘indefensible financing,’’ and to let 
it go at that, would not add much to the sum 
of human knowledge and would be a more tame 
and futile outcome than the public has learned 
to expect from those at present charged with the destinies of 
the Government at Washington. Up to date, Mr. HaArriMan 
has been “‘investigated’’; the purpose of an investigation is to 
uncover evidence, and proceedings of the kind begun against 
Mr. Harriman do not logically end with the taking of testi- 
mony. What observer of current events can have failed to 
speculate on the near future of Mr. Francis J. HENEyY, tempo- 
rarily of San Francisco, but bound soon to set out for new worlds ? 
Does it seem probable that two men of such vast orbits—the 
most conspicuous scorner of statutes, and the mightiest defender 
of them, should continue to dwell upon the same_ hemisphere, 
yet fail to meet? 


PROPHECY 


RE WE NOT UNWISE in our childish horror of a mind dis- 
eased? To ills of the body, and to treatment by physicians, 

no odium attaches; why shrink from the idea of treatment for 
the mind? How much wiser for the doting mother of a conspic- 
uous murderer to have placed him in an asylum at the right 


time. He might have made a useful, or at least a safe, man. 

But for the universal shrinking from asylums, he 

and others might have submitted to treatment for , See 
; oS" : ; 6: DISEASED 

mental as readily as for bodily disease. Chose 


who read SHAKESPEARE deeply know that in his time a bald head 
was universally looked upon with horror as the sign of a loath- 
some disease and repulsive immorality. Probably increasing medi- 
cal knowledge will bring about an intelligent and unemotianal 
point of view toward disease of the brain. A sign of the transi- 
tion is the softer aspect of the term ‘‘sanitarium,’’ as compared 
with ‘‘insane asylum,’’ or the older **mad-house.’’ 


OSSIBLY A TEXT FOR SERMONS, but more fitly just an 
interesting flash of light upon the more obscure by-plays of 
life, a hint of how short the way from Fifth Avenue to Sixth, 
is this little advertisement from the New York ‘‘Evening Post’’: 
Might this not serve Mrs. 
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the fortunes and character 
of the bridge-playing Lily Bart was a thing impossible in real 
life? What critic of the accepted moralities, by the way, will put 
o the test of accurate cerebration the distinction commonly made 
between playing bridge for oney and playing it to kill time 
7 
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WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD ON THE WITNESS-STAND AT BOISE, JULY 11 IN THE COURT-ROOM, SANDY HOOK, KENTUCKY, DURING THE HARGIS TRIAL 





‘TBANSFERRED from ‘‘Bloody Breathitt’’ to erected beside the court-house, pitching horse- | 


Elliott County, the trial of Judge James Hargis, shoes, running foot-races in bare feet, and play- 


charged with the murder of Dr. B. D Cox at ing marbles. The lawyers for the defense have + 

ten; 
Per 
playing can not be allowed; it is the form of free 


Jackson during the great feud war, began at agreed with the prosecution’s attorney that card 


Sandy Hook Court-House on July 9. The place 
amusement that would be most likely to cause a me 
crest 
able 
se! 
upo 
sie 3} 
defe 
Jail. When the tin water bucket that stands be- chi 
dre 
ing 
the day, Judge Moody is apt to go blackberrying. “Pr 


is hardly more than a cross-roads; and when the 


attorneys and witnesses for the prosecution ar- renewal of the feud war. In the early days of 


rived they found that the Hargis forces had taken the trial a collection was taken up among the wit- 


every available room in every house in Sandy nesses and lawyers to pay the fine of the solitary 


Hook. Judge Moody declined to grant a change prisoner who was locked up in the Sandy Hook 


of venue, however, and the little court-house has 


become the scene of as bizarre a legal drama as side the judge is emptied, and court adjourns for 


Kentucky has ever staged. Opposed to John 
g PI 
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in session, the crowd amuses itself ‘‘ knocking above, ‘‘Jim’’ Hargis is shown in left- revi 
down nigger babies’’ at a stand that has been hand corner of the room; he is without his coat frat 

RECESS AMUSEMENT AT THE HARGIS TRIAL fou 
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Waugh, the Commonwealth Attorney, who is 
prosecuting Hargis (shown in the top picture while the prosecution was sending special bailiffs 


addressing the court), are some of the leading 



































CHINESE DRAGON, 175 FEET LONG, CARRIED IN PARADE THROUGH THE STREETS OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, ON JULY 4 ere 
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RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM AND THE 
GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD 








Housecleaning is the order of the day with the religious press. 


With such, Mr. Adams’s present article deals. 


Many editors and publishers have had their eyes opened to the incon- 
sistency of printing fraudulent and dangerous medical advertisements in a medium whose avowed object is the betterment of humanity. 
Others have been forced by protests from readers or from church bodies to discard the support of quackery. 
lacking the principle or the courage to purge their journals of this taint, accept it in its entirety or in graded phases of compromise. 
A second, to be printed a few weeks hence, will be open to the case for the defense. The 
arguments put forth by the editors in justification or in exculpation of their alliance with the Great American Fraud will be printed. 
There will be, also, enough instances cited of successful religious journals which refuse to serve Mammon in their advertising columns 
while serving God in their editorials, to show the falsity of the most common defense, ‘‘We can’t live without the money of quackery’’ 


But there are many who, 
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By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


ELIGIOUS JOURNALISM props one 


corner of the tottering Great American 
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swindler who is high in the councils of his 
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Peruna and Duffy’s Malt Whiskey will spend - 
freely, even extravagantly, to get endorse- 

ments from the clergy; mostly senile or dis- 

credited ministers, it is true, but still market- 

able on the strength of the churchly title. 

‘‘Father John’s’’ face, exploited shamelessly 

upon the hoardings which display the dubious virtues of 
‘Father John’s Medicine,’’ capitalizes the protesting but 
defenseless Roman Catholic priesthood for the profits of 
chicanery. It was worth double his rentals for the scoun- 
drelly Richie, D.D., with his “drug-habit cure,” consist- 
ing of concealed morphine, to head his correspondence 
“Presbyterian Building, New York City,” and when the 
3oard of Home Missions, which controls the building, 
discovered the real nature of his business and promptly 
turned him out, he lost a valuable asset. For Dr. J. W. 
Blosser of Atlanta to decorate his quack catarrh adver 
tisements (principally in the religious press) with the 
ornament “Rev.” means thousands of dollars of added 
revenue. What did that prosperous medical rascal and 
fraud, Dr. W. O. Coffee of Des Moines, do when he 
found that CoLLier’s was looking into his “blindness and 
deafness cure” fake? Displayed an endorsement from 
the pastor of his church as a blanket defense. Religious 
a of whatever kind, inspires confidence; and the 
only religious backing that is openl-- on the market is 
religious journalism. 


Donning the Profitable Cloak of a ‘‘Church Paper”’ 
“me LL the religious papers carry my advertising,’’ said 
one of the Bye cancer quacks when I called on 
him in Indianapolis, confident that he had offered an 
impenetrable bulwark ag: age critic ism. 

The underlying meaning of his statement is twofold. 
First, Bye, and most of his ik. get better returns for 
their outlay in the religious journals than from any other 
form of exploitation, chiefly because readers of sectarian 
publications maintain a simple and rather touching faith 
in the honesty of their “church paper” (the greater 
shame to the responsible editors and publishers who 
betray that confidence!) ; second, the quacks hold that 
to be found in such godly environment is in itself an 
endorsement, a defense, and a guarantee of standing 

3ut' what standing on the part of religious journalism 
does the exploitation of these maleficent shams imply? 
That is the question to which this article is directed 

Just as there are thousands of quacks and fraudulent 
medicines, great and small, so there are hundreds of 
religious and sectarian publications, of various scope 
and influence. The last —or directory gives the 
number as cight hundred and ten. In this article there 
is space to touch on only a few—a very few—of those 
which are definitely symptomatic of the dry-rot from 
which the journalism of the churches is suffering. It 
must not be inferred, however, that all the prints 
which serve God in their editorial pages serve Mam 
mon in their advertisements. There are journals, like 
the Unitarian “Christian Register,” the “Universalist 
Leader,” the New York “Christian Advocate” (Metho 
dist), the Nashville “Christian Advocate” (Methodist), 
the Los Angeles “Tidings” (Roman Catholic), the 
“American Hebrew and Jewish Messeng« r,’ the “Rec- 
ord of Christian Work,’ the ‘‘Christian Herald,’’ 
the ‘Religious Telescope” (United Brethren), the 
“American Friend,” and “Forward,” which “touch not 
the unclean thing.’ Others there are, such as the 
New York “Churchman” (Episcopalian), the “Southern 


(Atlanta) Presbyterian.” the “Interior” (Presbyterian), 
and the “Epworth Herald” (Methodist), which, with 
an he ne intention and a general pe licy ot f decency in 
advertising, occasionally, through inadvertence, admit 
Iraudulent or dangerous patent medicine to their 
columns. With those who maintain, or strive to main 
tain, a standard of ethics in their advertising as well as 
in their editorial columns, I shall deal in a second 
article My present concern is with the others: those 
who deliberately betray, for gain, the faith of their 
readers; paid traitors to every household into which 
they ent 

As if duly made and provided for such use, one phras« 
crops Dp nsistently as a defense of vicious adverti 
ing, in answer to criticism of the religious press, that 


CLAUPIUS B. SPENC Be . SPENCER, Editor, 


The promise and the performance 


one can-almost hear the chorus chanting it in unison. 
“We refuse every year,” declare the virtuous editors, 
publishers, or business managers, “thousands of dollars’ 
worth of medical advertising which other religious 
papers accept.” 

Loud and clear in this choral offering rises the voice 
of the “Christian Endeavor World.” The “Christian 
Endeavor World,” as the “official representative of the 
Christian Endeavor movement,” displays, as its editorial 
motto, “Continuing the Golden Rule.” That is very good 
so far as is goes. But, after studying its medical col- 
umns, I would suggest as a second motto, to be printed 
above its advertisements, the warning, Caveat emptor! 
For the intending purchaser may well beware in read 
ing the man-traps which constitute so large a part of the 
“Christian Endeavor World's” patronage. Clippings 
from a few issues, taken haphazard, show, in the line of 
medical advertising, eight obvious swindles, five dan- 
gerous quackeries, and seven promised “cures” for dis- 
eases which are incurable by medicine. 

“Continuing the Golden Rule!” Is this continuing the 
Golden Rule, to invite the unsuspecting sufferer to cure 
his own rheumatism by pasting a bit of sticking plaster, 
surnamed “Magic Foot Drafts,’ on the bottom of his 
feet, in the hope of “drawing out the uric acid” by a 
species of mysterious suction? Or to lure him deeper 
into the slough of drug habit, by involving him in the 
toils of the Dr. J. L. Stephens’ morphine cure, which 
consists in giving him, in secret form, all the morphine 
he craves? Or to point him to the den of that arch 
faker of optical malpractise, Oren Oneal? Or to deliver 
him to the tender mercies of Dr. Bye, of cancer ill-fame, 
or of the remarkably Reverend Blosser, or of Gauss the 
‘catarrh specialist’? Is it doing unto othersas you would 
have them do unto you, to combine with the swindler 
a8 in the vending of his “Swamp Root,” or with 
the bunco artist Cheney in distributing his “Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure” with its fake $100 reward for any case it 
can not cure? Does the responsible publisher of the 
“Christian Endeavor World” really believe that “crooked 
spines can be made straight” by mail? And that F. W. 
Parkhurst, “the well-known publisher of Boston,” hav 
ing “nothing to sell,” yearns to impart to the public, free 
of charge, his “cure” for neuralgia and rheumatism? 
“Continuing the Golden Rule,” indeed! Continuing the 
Golden Brick! 


What the Pious-Minded Publishers Reject 


O* what nature is the ‘‘thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising’’ which the ‘‘Christian Endeavor World”’ 
and its congeners reject every year? Mainly, I fancy, the 
“booze medicines.” The rejections are too often formal 
and literal, rather than based upon any principle. The 
Duffy’s Malt Whiskey concern (whose product is both a 
fake medicine and a poor whisky) told me that they 
were constantly appealed to by church papers to adver 
tise under the name of “Duffy's Malt” or “Duffy’s Malt 
Remedy.” “So long as you use the word ‘whisky,’” say 
the pious-minded publishers, “we can not, of course, 
admit you to our columns.” ‘That the preparation, with 
murderous mendacity, claims to cure tuberculosis and 
pneumonia makes no difference to _ eagerness for 
a share of its earnings. The reek of blood itself will 
not revolt them, put the smell of eB 101 sends theit 
hands up in holy horror. Thus a‘fine old blended quack 
ery like Peruna will be refused, or. the ground that it 
is a known intoxicant, by religious editors who accept 
readily enough medical lures to the enslavements of 
morphine, or even the claims of preparations for the 
producing of abortion 


The “Baptist and Reflector,” published in Nashville, 
Tenn., is strong in its oppos ition to liquor or any provo 
cative to the use of liquor. True, it sells its columns to 
Wine of Cardui (many of whose advertisements are 


deliber es vile and foul that they are refused by the 
better element of the daily press) but Wine 


f Cardui, 


absent, but an analysis of the ‘‘Baptist and 

Reflector’s’’ advertising columns shows four- 

teen rank medical fakes, seven dangerous 

‘‘remedies,’’ and six advertisements of char- 

latans who prey upon sufferers from incurable 

disease, five of them being cancer quacks. In 

this list are included two morphine preparations, a very 

dangerous headache remedy, a “healer” of venereal dis- 

ease, a “cure” for “fits’ (by mail!), and a “lady’s regu- 

lator.” which is simply a thinly veiled promise—and a 

false one—to produce e abortion. The editorial motto of 

rh “Baptist and Reflector” is “Speaking the truth in 

love.” It would be interesting to have the publisher, 

“speaking the truth in love’—or in any other spirit, so it 

be the truth—explain how he can square his med.cal 

advertisements with common decency, let alone profes- 
sions of religion, 


Editorial Columns for Sale to the Quacks 


HE ‘Evangelical Messenger”’ is a sturdy opponent, 

and righteously, of intemperance. ‘The saloon isa 
plunderer of the home,”’ it declares. . . . ‘‘The saloon is 
a cruel parasite, which does not contribute any good, but 
thrives on the destruction of its victims. If we do 
not learn to protect the homes of the nation, we do not 
deserve to live as a nation. Sound sentiments, stirring- 
ly expressed. Now if the writer of the denunciation will 
substitute for the words ‘‘the saloon’’ the words ‘‘medical 
quackery,” he will find that the paragraph reads equally 
well, and with full as much truth. In close proximity 
to the editorial I find the advertisements of Dr. Peter's 
Blood Vitalizer, a fraud on the face of it, and of Dr 
L. T. Leach’s Cancerol treatment. Dr. Leach belongs 
to the brood of cancer vampires. He was for years the 
moving spirit in the Dr. D. M. Bye Combinztion Oil 
lreatment for cancer, but when the malpractise of that 
institution became too notorious he quit the enterprise 
and his father-in-law, Dr. Bye, and, inventing the term 

a Bade 1. went into trade for himself. Dr. Leach is 
a patron and prop of religious journalism. It is his 
theory that the easiest prey is to be found among read- 
ers of church papers. Moreover, he has learned from 
his father-in-law (who built a small church out of 
blood-money) to capitalize his own sectarian associa 
tions, and when confronted recently with a formal 
cusation made against him by Co wrer’s, replied, with 
an air of injured innocence, that he was a regular at 
tendant at church, and could produce an endorsement 
from his minister. By way of good measure he added 
that he belonged to the Columbia Club, the principal 
social organization of his city, Indianapolis. This is 
characteristic of every quack; each organization into 
which he can make his way becomes so much capital for 
his vicious business. Churches, and even clubs, are 
complaisant in such matters. 

The “Christian Index” of Georgia fights the Demon 
Rum with might and main, but welcomes to its own 
household the subtler devil of quackery Its readers are 
urged to patronize that monumental sham Vit«-Ore, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, half a dozen fake medicines, 
and four “cancer cures,” including the Kellam Cancer 
Hospital in Richmond, Va., which flourishes in the 


religious press almost exclusively. The Kellam plant 
belongs to the class of those which make blanket prom 
ises of cure without the knife Its name and address 


are about the only important features of its literature 
that are truthfully stated. One of its suggestive state 
ments is the claim that its methods have been endorsed 
by the Virginia State Senate. Curiously enough, the 
hospital is totally unable to produce said endorsement 
or anything resembling it If the publisher of the 
“Christian Index” will take the time to do a little “can 
cer cure” investigating himself, he will become, so far as 
his advertisements go, a more reliable index and, haply, 
a better r Chris tian. 


One citadel of virtue the higher-class daily newspaper 
maintains. It i not sell its editorial columns to the 
ploitation advertisements. This is the chastity of 
urnalism, to preserve its editorial purity undefiled of 
any monetary influences. A standard equally high might 
reasonably be expected of the religious pr: But cer 
tain publications of this class fall dis ly below it and 


} 








deliberately prostitute thcir editorial utterances for the 
rewards of quackery. The “Christian Century” of Chi- 
cago formerly performed this service for itS patron- 
quacks, Oren Oneal and P. Chester Madison, through 
the pen of its editor, Charles A. Young, but either 
through a change of heart or a change of editor (both, 
I suspect) it has forsworn such practises and now 
comes out with a definite announcement that no sus- 
picious or fraudulent advertising will be admitted to 
its columns, a pronunciamento which its recent issues 
certainly bear out. so far as medical advertising goes. 
That so radical a change of policy should have been 
put in force is indicative of the recent awakening in 
religious journalistic circles. 


Dr. Smith’s ‘‘Free Medical Advice by Mail’’ 


HE “editorial puff” market is not depleted, however. 

For any who wish to buy, the Rev. C. H. Forney, 
D.D., LL.D., editor of the “Church Advocate” of Har- 
risburg, Pa., is on the bargain counter. “Organ of the 
Churches of God” the “Church Advocate” terms itself. 
Among other assorted rascalities, it publishes the adver- 
tisement of Dr. W. O. Smith, “Sp-cialist,” who deals in 
“free medical advice by mail.” 

“Dr. Smith,” proclaims the advertisement, “has adopted 
a method by which he can diagnose chronic diseases and 
successfully treat them at a distance. Dr. Smith has 
discovered a Positive, Radical, and Safe cure for all 
forms of Nervous, Chronic, and Special Diseases, such 
as Weakness in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
Impotence, Lack of Confidence, Nervousness, Langour 
(sic), Confusion of Ideas, Palpitation of the Heart, Ti- 
midity, Trembling of the Limbs, Dimness of Sight or Gid- 
diness; Diseases of the Throat, Head, Nose, Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys; Skin Diseases of all Kinds; Blood 
Poison, Nervous and Vital Weakness, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, Dropsy, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis; Diseases 
of Women and all Chronic, Lingering Complaints of 
Both Sexes. Take one Candid Thought before it is too 
late. A Week or Month may place your case beyond the 
Reach of Hope.” 

No intelligent person can rcad that advertisement 
without knowing that Dr. W. O. Smith, “Specialist,”’ 
is a charlatan of the most mal:gnant description. But it 
is not for the intelligent, but for the suffering and hope 
ful ignoramus that Dr. Smith’s bunco game is prepared. 
And here, in the “Church Advocate’s” editorial columns 
—editorial, mind you—we behold the Rey. C. H. Forney, 
D.D., LL.D., acting as “barker” for the quack. 

“The use of electricity in therapeutics is of compari- 
tively (sic) recent origin, and its value is not generally 
known to-day, yet in its application to medicine and 
surgery it has been found to be of special efficacy. The 
variety of diseases for which it may be employed with 
the best results is indicated in the advertisement of Dr 
W. O. Smith, which may be found on another page 
As Dr. Smith is a well-known specialist in this line of 
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his profession, a worthy and reliable gentleman, we take 
pleasure in recommending him to our readers. You run 
no risk whatever in consulting him.” 

Paraphrasing the choice locutions of this editorial 
gem, one might justifiably produce this conc!usion: “As 
Dr. Smith is, on the face of his own statements, a self- 
branded swindler and rascal, you run no risk in assum- 
ing that the Rev. C. H. Forney, D.D., LL.D., in acting 
as his journalistic endorser for pay, is just such another 
as himself.” Such a judgment would be, at least, logical. 
But | have no wish to be dogmatic in the matter. Per 
haps the Rev. C. H. Forney, D.D., LL.D., is not as bad 
as he would appear from this editorial announcement 
and another, under the caption “Science and Art,” ex- 
ploiting the cancer “cure” of Dr. Bye. Perhaps he only 
lacks the intelligence to realize that neither electricity 
nor any other agency under the heavens is a “Positive, 
Radical, and Safe cure” for the diseases which the 
egregious Smith pretends to treat successfully, or he 
only lacks the moral sense to appreciate his own self- 
prostitution in bartering his editorial “opinions” to such 
as Smith and Bye. 

The Richmond “Religious Hevald,” which is filled with 
quackery of all kinds, willingly prints as reading matter, 
in exact imitation of a legitimate paragraph, exploita- 
tions of Dr. D. M. Bye’s cancer ‘cure,” and of Vite 
Ore. For thus deceiving its own subscribers it receives 
an extra rate from the charlatans. 

Says the “Cumberland Presbyterian” regarding Dr 
Charles Weber, the “knifeless. cancer cure’ quack of 
Cincinnati, who advertises liberally in its columns: “Dr. 
Weber is personally known to some of those connected 
with the ‘Cumberland Presbyterian,’ and we have every 
reason to believe that he is a reliable man and competent 
physician.” Who are the “some of those connected with 
the ‘Cumberland Presbyterian’”? Does James E. Clarke, 
the editor, personally know Dr. Charles Weber? Does 
any member of the editorial staff personally know him? 
Or any member of the publication department? Or any 
person in any way connected with the publication other 
than the advertising solicitor who appealed to the char- 
latan for the “Cumberland Presbyterian’s” share of the 
profits? And has the complaisant editor any de- 
fensible reason for his belief that Weber is a “reliable 
man and competent physician” other than that he pays 
his advertising bills? Last year the “Miami Presby- 
terian” passed a memorial to the General Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church as follows: 


The ‘‘Miami Presbyterian’s’’ Good Resolutions 


“<p ZHEREAS, There appear in the columns of our 
church paper and other periodicals, medical adver 
tisements which are objectionable because of their mis 
leading, deceptive, untrue, and fraudulent character ; and 
“Whereas, The publication of such advertisements 
tends to suggest the presence of disease which does not 
exist, to cause a postponement of early diagnosis and 
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appropriate treatment of many serious maladies, and to 
injure the physical, mental, and moral well-being of 
many readers who implicitly rely on what they have read 
in their church paper; and 

“Whereas, No amount of money received f.om such 
advertisements can right these wrongs; and 

“Whereas, We affirm our affection for the ‘Cumber 
land Presbyterian,’ and express our confidence in its 
management and editorial control, end observe with 
pride its attainment. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly direct its board 
of publication, through its agents, to refuse all adver- 
tisements of a medical charecter unless said advertise- 
ments are first approved by the board to be hereinafter 
named,” 


Quacks Who Use the ‘‘Cumberland Presbyterian’’ 


HAT was the effect upon the “Cumberland Presby 

terian”? Apparently none. In the copy of the paper 
before me I find, besides the cancerous Weber, “Dr.” 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, Hall’s Catarrh Cure, Wine of 
Cardui, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Pazo’s Pile Oint- 
ment, and Miles’s Anti-Pain Pills, the latter ornamented 
with the following statement: “It matters not where 
located or under what conditions, they will drive it away 
—pain is bound to yield to their soothing influence upon 
the nerves.” Of course this is a barefaced lie. But it 
is worse than that, for what little result is obtained 
from the anti-pain pills comes from a coal-tar drug 
which powerfully and dangerously depresses the heart 
action. Attempting to cure a head, toe, or stomach 
ache, at the risk of stopping the heart action entirely, is 
the process to which the “Cumberland Presbyterian” 
encourages its readers. How sorely, how very sorely, 
it must need the money! 

The “Baptist Watchman” of Boston publishes a de- 
fense of patent-medicine advertising which embodies 
certain of the arguments furnished in the “canned edi- 
torials” sent out by the Proprictary Association of 
America. “There are many medicines and much med- 
ical practise which ought to be condemned,” writes the 
editor, “and the ‘Watchman’ will not knowingly approve 
or aid either in any way whatever. There are also many 
proprietary medicines which are simply physicians’ pre- 
scriptions or methods which have proved successful in 
private practise, and which are advertised simply to 
give them a wider usefulness. The ‘Watchman’ rejects 
advertisements cll the time of those things which may 
reasonably be objected to.” 

An excellent p'atform if lived up to. But the ‘“Watch- 
man” is iam-full of advertisements of both kinds: the 
legitimate proprietary remedies and the arrant shams— 
mostly the latter. Is there no reasonable objection in 
the mind of Edmund F. Merriam, editor of the “Watch- 
man,” to Piso’s Consumption Cure, which. under the 
Pure Food Law, has been forced to change its name on 
the labels (though not in its advertising) because its 
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HOW THE ‘‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD’ CONTINUES THE GOLDEN RULE INTO THE ‘* GOLDEN BRICK ”’ 
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claim to cure con 
sumption is _ baldly 
fraudulent ? Is not 
Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, with 
its enslaving mor 


medicine and_ blood 
Pr =a less surgery,’ and 
7 3 wishes to instruct 
others in his art—for 
a consideration. 





) Jewish gullibility is 
phine, a patent med represented in the 
icine Which may “American Israelite” 

f re asoni ibly be object 





el to ? Will Editor 
Merriam explain. by 


cs 
what phenomenon ol Su nwerMiMe, Baca | 


by Piso’s Consump 
tion Cure and Foodi 
gests,‘‘a Positive Cure 
for Indigestion and 
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t ) Ses on cough and croup by 
derhoof & Co., pat $e jet external applications. 
ent =, gee as 3 Fae ane Any one who _ has 
ve Finally, has the y eee ever attempted to 
ly “Watchman’s” editor 3 Dr. WARREL 3 mend the mainspring 
‘si noted, by 4 ge * Rupert Authority 00 Chronic Diseases. 3 of a watch by stick 
in that Dr. Farrar o —— —_——_ : 3: tebe, ing court-plaster on 
” Boston, one of those wari cre pac Pi Rear, Bene ne oat the dial age a posi 
ts : ee Prostatic Troavles, | Ruptare, Pri br. Barrettatbeosty § : ‘ os ee 
leeches who claim to ame permanently COPE, 6 pio Blanks All spesialit tives = | Plain tion to appreciate the 
ay | cure rupture “without the knife or pain,” embodies this ‘ FE enna tee Dept., underlying principle of this method. For the con 
significant sentence in his advertisement in the “Watch "eStats. roi ave, Haseena Bane —rerveas Tenn, | sideration of the easily-deluded among Episcopalians, 
h- man’s” columns: “Juquire of Publisher of this paper.” ‘The Living Church” offers “an Accidental Discov 
he If this does not mean “that the “Watchman’s” edi ery of an Electrical Engineer, which Restored his 
: torial endorsement is thrown in as a bonus when a Ec dp a Lost Hearing” in the form of the Way Ear Drum, 
bg quack purchases advertising space, then what does it soe Phe’ fe advertising that nine out of ten of those using it have 
= mean? On the other hand, be it said to the paper’s : been benefited—an absurd piece of mendacity. “The 
he credit, its editorials fly in the face of its patent-medi Living Church” also prints an advertisement of Grape- 
on cine patrons by advocating a law requiring the full Nuts, supposably a food, but rapidly verging to the 
its formula to be printed on all proprietary “remedies.” A QUESTION FOR FOLK AND HOLT patent-medicine class; this particular advertisement sug- 
For some mysterious reason the ethics of a certain gesting that one needn’t be cperated upon for appendi- 
class of religious editors exhibit a tendency to become Do Messrs. Edgar E. Folk and A. J. Holt, proprie:ors citis if he will eat Grape-Nuts. If people take this dan- 
lopsided. These gentlemen share in that extremely hu of the “Baptist pr Reflector’’ of Nashville, Tennes- gerous tale seriously, the Postum Company, which manu- 
man error of berating the sins of others with such see, indorse this sentiment from their paper: ‘‘ Preach- factures Grape-Nuts, is likely to be responsible for a 
vehemence as to forget their own shortcomings. For ers . . . should not preach anything which they are good many lives lost. To the Southern Presbyterian 
example, the “Gospel Advocate” of Nashville, Tenn., is not willing to take to themselves’’? If so, how do Church the “Christian Observer” exploits Dr. Weber; 
quite sure that the country is approaching ruin through has 3a eS i wettvatnnns om paduneas? Green’s Dropsy Cure; Dr. Bye; Drs. Gratigny and Bush, 
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cleaning he could, with a better grace, tackle the body (which most daily papers throw into the waste basket) mers of Notre Dame, Dr. Bye, Piso’s Consumption Cure 
destroving c’garette and the soul-destroying pipe organ comes near the depth of degradation in exploiting “Man ind Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, those twin “dopes,” and 
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By - CHARLES - BELMONT ° 





S HE stepped off 
the train Crich- 
ton glanced up 

at the big black clock 


with the gold hands | ai 
just as if he had been a ' a 
commuter from Scars- 
dale or Mamaroneck 
In reality it had been 
over two years since 
he had set foot in his 
native town, but his 
mind, like that of all 
good travelers, focused 
itself 





. * 
unconsciously ~\ 
and immediately upon Ry 


familiar places. It was oe 
already a quarter past \ 
three o'clock, so he 

hurried over to the , Ss 
telephone booths to ees 
call up Curtis before 

his friend should have 


left the little glass office B 
down in Wall Street , 
A quarter past three ; 
is usually a very busy \ 
moment in a broker's 
office, and Crichton was = 
eae) 


reminded of the fact by 
the snarl from the office 
boy who answered his - 
call. Even Brooke Cur- : 
tis himself spoke some- 
what peremptorily until 
he quite understood 
who was at the other 
end of the wire. Then 
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world is really very f-ull oF 


charity cease 


used to be, but he’s not 
in your class at all,”’ 
‘Now you’re making 
8 funof me. Don’t think 
: I always talk so much 
as I have just now, be- 
cause I’m really rather 
; a serious person, | 
‘Sats was a little nervous 
You see it was against 
the rules to come in 
here at all, but it was 
a short cut to the 
library.”’ 

‘‘Where’s Ned now?” 
asked Crichton. 

‘I left him on his 
» way to the stables, 
There’s something the 
matter with his riding 
horse. How long have 
you known him?”’ 

‘*Always,’’ answered 
Crichton. ‘‘You see | 





ed 








2 was a kid friend of 

\ f 3rooke’s even before 
\ we went to college to- 
n\ gether. Ned sort of 
b ; grew up at our knee.’ 
WY¥ / Crichton poured out 


{ Z, his drink and, carrying 
his glass, walked over 
to the empty hearth. 
‘It must be fun,” 
said Miss Ferguson, 
“to go to college for 
four years with men 





there came “Well, —— 

well, well—that’s fine. 

Arrived in Boston this 

morning, eh? You say you're at the Grand Central 
Well, check your stuff right out to the place and take 
the three-forty train. Try to make yourself comfort- 
able, and I'll be out on the four-forty-five in time for a 
game of squash. Tell them you have come to stay- 
don’t forget. Stay—s Headquarters while you are 
in this,country. It’s really great—you've saved my 


g 
telephone them 


life—this town is dead in summer [Il 
to meet you at the station. Good-by 

An hour later Crichton was lounging in a deep leather 
chair in Curtis’s billiard-room. He had changed to his 
flannels and was smoking and reading the time away 
until the master of the house should return and join 
him in a game of squash—preceded, of course, by th 
traditional walk through Curtis’s beloved vegetable 
gardens and greenhouses. He dropped his book and 
blew a long, thin cloud of gray tobacco smoke into the 
yellow sunshine, which stretched an unbroken path 
from the open window tothe great, empty hearth across 
the room. The whole place was filled with a golden 
haze, and through this and the gray smoke Crichton 
looked out of the broad window on the stretch of deep 
green sward running down to the water and then 
beyond to the great heights of the Palisades 

The man smiled at the wonderful beauty of it all 
and marveled how anything could have remained so 


long unchanged. Since his college days, when he used 
to spend his summer vacations with Curtis, he had 
looked out on that same scene of green grass, and blue 
water, and gray rocks, and it was the one picture o 
America that he had always remembered on his travel 
in strange countries It came to him at til vhen 
he was a little tired, mentally, or when he had | 
in a foreign land and with strange faces < 


Ever since Brooke Curtis had first 
f Edgemere it had been an unwritte! 


the summer months, no women folks, not even wome 














servants, should ever enter this wing of the house 
Curtis and his younger brother Ned had their rooms 
here, and so had Crichton one story above them On 
the ground floor Va the billiard-1 mn ( i there 
was no danger of feminine intrusion, | t hi 
men guests usually wandered about 
in the most unconventional summer garment It 
happened on this oc ) it Crichto 
presentable condition il oug! n 
irded his coat and tie and had rolled 
inticipation of the coming conte 
through half-closed first 
with the flim e wa ind 
luck shirt, it seemed as if son 
risen from the iwn and was co 
from his drean And then, as he inst t p 
himself out of | hair, t nscl 
that this wa 
girl who was bre ng in wi id tt 

i I hee 3 | OT 
t ast ( 

e 


and lighting up the clear skin, flushed crimson after 
a long walk over country roads. It was, however, with 
a certain amount of unpreparedness, both as to his 
mental and physical attitude, that Crichton rose to 
receive his lady visitor 
At the sight of him the girl uttered a low cry of 
surprise and stepped back toward the window 
It’s all right I assure you, it’s all right,’’ urged 
Crichton let me get into my coat and 1’ll 





introduce 


It’s all right if y lon't get into your coat,”’ said 
he girl. It's rather becoming. Ned told me I must 

ver come in here ut I was quite sure no one was at 
lome 

N } 


u isked Crichton. 

Yes, I'm Miss Ferguson 
over at the Ellisons 

Delighted,’’ and Crichton bowed 
ton—you may have heard—Brooke and I 

I'm afraid not,’’ interrupted the girl, and she held 
out her hand as if Crichton had been her oldest man 
friend. ‘‘You see I’ve only joined the family very 
recently, and I really don't know any one in New York 
I'm from the Golden West 

‘Really,’ ind did I understand you 
to say that you had joined the family 

Oh, you don't know, then And the suggestion 


i blush he ightened the girl's color 


Ned and I are stopping 


I’m Jim Crich 


said Crichton 











I'm afraid not inswered I, too, have been 
iway tor some time 
Well, you see iid the girl, ‘‘I’m engaged to Ned 
Yes, I am larly raged Announced and every 
hing Wou u like to see my ring 
The girl laid her hand in his, and Crichton examined 
hn h solicitude plendid cabochon ruby 
D yu lil e asked 
Perfect!"’ he iid nd released her hand 
what I tell Ned; it’s quite perfect. It 
eally the only engagement ring I ever saw that wasn 
tag lw ipolog Every girl friend I ever had 
whe how é ngagement ring said that it 
va 5il Pon really intended 
» 1 r nN gr t 
irket Ww 1 
» | Yo now all \ 
\ t with tam-o 1 
y \ yu thin 
Yo 1 tknovw ! tty well—you seer much at 
‘ ] 1 his e¢ 
y t’s | ht he 
l € t ally ! ) tal 
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sine? one really cares for.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Crich- 

ton, ‘‘there were three 

of us. There was Brooke and Willie Sherman and 

myself. We were always together for those four years 

—four long, beautiful years, when we never knew a 

care or had a doubt that the world had been made 
for our especial benefit.”’ 

‘‘And then—?”’ 

‘‘And then came the awakening—the dédidc/e. The 
winter after we had taken our degrees we had learned 
of what very little account we really were. Curtis 
became an ununiformed messenger boy in his father’s 
office by day and a cotillion leader by night; Willie 
Sherman conceived a lively up-to-date interest in 
people who had lived a few thousand, years before and 
spent his livelong days digging up mounds where it 
seems they had carelessly left their bones and foolish 
trinkets.”’ 

‘‘And what became of you?”’ 

Crichton straightened up and looked fairly into the 
girl’s eyes. In his glance, it seemed to Miss Fergu- 
son, there was a certain look of surprise and wonder 
ment that she really did not know what had become of 
him 

‘‘T went to Paris,’’ he said. 

The girl smiled. ‘‘Ah, that wicked city. 

‘Yes, it is wicked, I suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘for women 
and boys just out of college. They rob you women at 
the dressmakers’ by day and the boys at the cafés and 
jardins by night. Still, it’s a well-lit city and it seems 
rather cheery after a few months in the desert, or a 
winter with the faded yellows and pinks of Spain and 
Italy. There is so much there for the old ones wl 
have dug deeper than the veneer that the tourist loves 
Why, Paris is as full of us dead ones as the catacombs 
f Saint Calixtus I just came from there.’ 

How lonely the other dead ones must be,”’ 
girl ‘What were they doing 

Oh, just about the same thing—watching the Sein¢ 
boats and feeding the sparrows in the Bois and sharing 
the ignominy of Alsace-Lorraine by plastering het 
statue with tin wreaths 


10 


said th 








And the live ones?’’ she asked 
/ na tit Sport Oh they were beating each 
other’s brains out at polo at Bagatelle and climbing 
ip Montmartre every night to hear a man sing at anew 
ibaret. Rather amusing he was, too, sort of a Frag 
nm chap He illy had one great song Crichton 
valke r to the piano, carefully put down his 
igarette 1 g f Scotch, and ran his fing 
rhtly ove he key 
DD | KD | French 
Che g odded Pretty wel Ned takes ‘La Vi 
Parisienne ind a I know wl lives o het 
nds n st I ife-conce ngs I send het 
th ew co Ngs—sort « ical exchange Pleas 
ne) | put OV oO h plano a ste 
in b en the pal of and ( ht 
tl piano ha d toward g 
d partly sat ind partly ted tl ng 
My, b do spea l’rench,’’ said M I 
yn When Crichton h 1 had be et 
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ing his way through the introduction of another song. 
“That song is really quite wonderful, isn’t it? It’s so 
direct and simple, and there is such a hopeless tragedy 
under the apparent humor of it all. Who wrote it?” 

“T don’t know the gentleman's name. I imagine «t 
was the swan song of one of the dead ones. Probably 
wrote it on a marble table at a café, dressed in a 
slouch hat, a black cape, and a black flowing tie, and a 
large glass of absinthe in front of him.” 

‘*And all Pariss’’ she added, ‘‘is singing the story of 
4 man’s life while the man is starving in a garret?’’ 

‘‘Probably,”’ said Crichton, ‘‘and no doubt we will 
learn later that he sold that very song for five francs, 
while the publisher with his illegitimate proceeds built 
a dirigible airship that was the talk of all Paris. Did 
you ever hear that French song of the airship and the 
automobile? No? Well, then, I'll sing it to you, but 
in the absence of a chaperon I think we will omit the 
last two verses.’’ 

When the song was finished Crichton got up and 
bowed to the girl and waved his hand in the direction 
of the piano-stool. 

‘‘My first number,”’ she said, ‘‘is rather a showy 
piece. even a little theatrical. It’s called ‘A Bark at 
Midnight.’ ”’ « 

Half an hour later Ned Curtis found his fiancée still 
at the piano and Crichton deep in an armchair sipping 
his Scotch and looking straight ahead at the girl's 
brown hair, which the soft rays of the dying sun 
streaked with gold. The two men shook hands warmly 

‘Did you ever hear Miss Ferguson sing ‘A Bark at 
Midnight’?’’ Crichton asked 

Curtis said he really didn’t know and left it to Miss 
Ferguson, but the girl, coloring a little, admitted that 
he had not, and continued to run her fingers lightly 
over the keyboard. 

“T think it’s the most wonderful thing I ever heard,’’ 
said Crichton. ‘‘I really believe she would have played 
it for me the third time if you hadn’t interrupted.”’ 

And then Brooke Curtis, the master of the house, 
came hurrying in with a very boisterous welcome, and 
the song and even Miss Ferguson and her fiancé were 
forgotten in the greeting of the two old friends. 

‘‘Come on,’’ said Curtis; ‘‘we'll take a walk around 
the grounds. I want to hear all about yourself, and 
these two young lovers would be in the way.”’ 

‘*Good-bye, Mr. Crichton,’’ said Miss Ferguson; ‘‘ we 
won't be here when you return. Thank you so much 
for the songs. I wish you would send me the one th« 
Montmartre poet wrote if you can get it for me. 
bye.’’ 

They shook hands and then Crichton and Curtis, 
arm-in-arm, went out and left the girl and Ned to- 
gether. The young man crossed the room and leaned 
over the deep lounging chair in which she sat 
Mechanically she raised her hand, which he took in 
both of his, and, raising it to his lips, lightly kissed the 
tips of her fingers. The girl's eyes followed the figures 
of the twe men crossing the lawn. 

‘‘What an unusual person your friend Crichton is, 
she said. ‘‘How is it that I never heard you speak of 
him before?”’ 

The young man, still holding the girl’s hand, sat on 
the broad arm of the chair. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ he said, 
“except that he has always been Brooke’s particular 
friend. He is a good deal older than I am, but | 
rather thought pretty 
much every one had 
at least heard of Jim 
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man’s wire was what did the business. I honestly be 
lieve, just out of spite and to show his father that he 
couldn’t down him he signed a check with his father's 
name for twice the amount he had asked for. The 
rest was easy, because the people at the bank knew Jim 
and knew his father was good for any amount. But 
when the check reached New York the old man denied 
die~ I suppose it was because he loved Jim better than 
anything else in the world, and because he had done 
everything he could for him all his life, he lost his head 
completely and denounced Jim asa forger all over his old 
office. Half an hour later he tried to deny everything 
he had said and insisted the check was all right, but it 
was too late. Every clerk in the office hurried uptown 
and told the story at some tea or dinner or club, and, 
although they kept the story out of the papers, it was 
all over with Jim.”’ 

‘‘And then?”’ asked the girl. 

“Oh, then? Well, Jim came home and the two of 
them started in to spend years trying to undo the harm 
they had both done in a moment of anger. It almost 
killed the old man, and Jim took him from one health 
resort to another, trying all kinds of cures, but there 
was no cure for that kind of trouble. The old man 
died in Jim’s arms, asking the boy’s forgiveness with 
his last breath. I guess Jim would have been willing 
to quit then too, but he had the young machinery the 
old man lacked, and so he kept on going.”’ 

‘‘And some of him lived, but the most of him died,”’ 
the girl interrupted 

‘‘No, hardly that,’’ the young man said. ‘‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, Jim never was any good until he signed 
that check. He was a crazy, wild kid before that, but 
the trouble made a man of him absolutely. He couldn't 
turn to individuals any more, except a few like Brooke 
who loved him better than anybody in the world, be- 
cause he knew they knew the story, and that it was 
always being told behind his back—just as I am teiling 
it to you. So for lack of individual friends he made 
a friend of the whole world. He devoted himself to 
ideas and places and books and races of people. There 
is hardly a settlement where any white man has been 
that he doesn’t know and know well, and I think he 
has read more, and more intelligently, than any one I 
ever heard of. Of course, the tragic part of it all is 
that Jim is at heart terribly social; he has the heart of 
a woman and he loves his kind more than any man I 
know sut instead of friends made of flesh and blood, 
he has to shut himself up in his library with only his 
books about him, or go out and look for companionship 
in some South African forest or along the rocks of 
some God-forsaken coast where white people don’t even 
get shipwrecked 

3ut he told me he often went to Paris,’ 
interrupted. 

‘*Oh, yes, he does. He slips back there just as he 
does over here sometimes. But it don’t last. He can’t 
go to the houses of the only kind of people he wants to 
know, or he can’t be a member of a decent club. You 
would have hard work to find any individual who says 
he does not feel about Jim Crichton just as Brooke or 
I feel, but there is always that intangible force fighting 
against him. He is the very best in the world, but the 
world hasn’t forgotten and never will forget that he 
once forged a miserable bit of paper. Now, that’s 


Crichton’s story, and I don’t know what that song of 


the girl 


‘‘] suppose not,’’ he said. ‘‘That is, no woman he 
cared for. It would be asking a good deal of a girl to 
share that kind of a life, and, besides, most men would 
rather drown than be thrown a life-preserver by a 
woman. 

‘‘And yet,’’ answered Miss Ferguson, ‘‘the world is 
really very full of charity.”’ 

‘In a way it is, but I think most people feel a good 
deal about it as they do about their securities; they 
prefer to put their investments in several baskets. It 
would take a good deal of nerve for a woman to con- 
stitute Jim Crichton her favorite charity.” 

‘‘T wonder,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Ring for the cart, won't 
you, Ned? It’s time we were starting for the Ellisons’.’’ 

A few minutes later Crichton and Curtis stopped in 
their walk through the formal gardens long enough to 
wave to the young people who passed them on their 
way out of the grounds. 

‘‘Lucky boy, Ned, I must say, even if he is my own 
brother,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘She’ll make a wonderfully fine 
woman.”’ 

‘*Wonderful,’’ added Crichton. ‘‘It was such fun to 
talk toa girl like that even for half an hour. I mean 
a girl who didn’t know and just met you on your own.”’ 

Crichton stooped and kicked at a weed on the edge 
of the walk which the gardener had overlooked. ‘‘Do 
you suppose she knows now?’’ he asked. ‘ 

Curtis put his arm through Crichton’s and turned 
him in the opposite direction trom the road down which 
the cart was fast disappearing. 

‘‘Dear old Jim,"’ he said, ‘‘] suppose she does by now.’ 


RICHTON’S stay in America was very short. He 
decided quite suddenly one day that he must return 
to the Far East. A letter from Paris ten days later to 
Brooke Curtis, and then he disappeared entirely. 
Summer passed and winter and summer again, and 
then one day, late in November, Crichton turned up 
once more in New York. He went to his hotel and 
asked for a letter which was awaiting his arrival. Once 
in his room he tore off the envelope and reread the 
short note many times. This was all it said: 
“DEAR Mr. CricuTron—I shall be glad to see you any 
fternoon after five, as I am nearly always at home then to 
give my friends a cup of tea. It is good to know that you 
about starting in this direction. 
‘Indeed, I have often thought of the day I broke into the 


billiard-room and insisted on singing to you. 





ire 


wa, 


neerely yours, 
‘MARGARET FERGUSON." 

Late that afternoon he was standing in front of the 
fire in the drawing-room of the Ferguson home, and 
Miss Ferguson was sitting behind the teacups, looking, 
at least so Crichton thought, much more beautiful 
than she looked that day he had first met her almost 
two years before. 

‘‘But this time,’’ she said, ‘‘you have come to stay 
for a long visit?’’ 

Crichton looked down into his teacup and smiled. 

I fear not,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going away very soon."’ 

‘You're so disappointing. Can’t you possibly stand 
us for a few weeks? Where are you going this 
time?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t an idea,’’ he said, ‘‘not the faintest, believe 
me." 

“That’s even less complimentary to us. What 
does Brooke say to 
this plan?”’ 

‘IT haven’t seen 





Crichton. 

‘What would one 
hear,’ she asked, 
“good things?’’ 

Ned got up and 
crossing to the table 
slowly began to pre 
pare himself a drink. 
“Yes and—no,”’ he 
said. ‘‘He is and al- 
Ways was one of the 
finest men God ever 
made, but Jim made 
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or later, and I'll tell 
you the true story.” j 
The girl settled 4 
deeper in the low 5 
still L Ri 
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to examine a wall covered with old English ivy 
“When Crichton had finished college,"’ Ned began 

“he went over to Paris and settled down One way 











and another he spent a good deal of money, at least 
Jim's father thought so, although the old man was 
very ricl However, for a long time he kept on send 
ing Jim remittances far beyond his allowance, but he 
didn’t fail to tell him what he t ought of his extrava 
gan Finally, Jim got in with a pretty quick crowd 
and he to play poker and baccarat with them at 
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yours is about that you sang to him, called 
Midnight,’ but, judging from the title, | 
prised that it interested him 


A Bark at 


Miss Ferguson got up and crossed the room to the 
broad window which looked out on the river, turned 
pink and gray in the last rays of the evening sun 

It’s not a very happy story,’’ she said And yet 
omehow it see! a ng as his father forgave hit 
the rest of the world ght forget Was there no pt 
tical way him to get back Couldn’t Brooke, f 
instance, or vou 
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ma wanted to see you 
ms So ae ee first; in fact, it was 
ee to see you that I came 





back to this country. 
Not that I don’t want 
to see Brooke, bless 
his soul, but—’’ 

‘You wanted to see 
me?’’ the girl inter- 
rupted him. ‘Me?’ 

The light from the 
fire shone full upon 
her face, and Crichton 
noticed that her color 
was very high and 
that her eyes seemed 
to avoid his. 

‘*Yes,’’ he repeated, 
clasping his hands be 
hind him, ‘‘to see you 
and toask youa favor. 
I am not going to ask 
it because I think you 
owe me anything or 
because I can ever 
possibly repay you, 
because I can't It’s 
a favor you would do 
for an utter stranger, 
because I think you 








are naturally charitable and because it really don’t 
nount to ch anyhow—at least to you 
You re re most mysterious,’’ the girl said 





Crichton noticed that the color had left Miss Ferguson s 
face and that she was smiling up at him quite pleas 
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engaged any more. So you see there was no particular 
reason why I should not think of you all I wanted to, 
was there?’ 

Crichton hesitated, but the girl did not notice him. 
She was looking into the fire, her chin resting between 
the palms of her hands. 

‘“‘And soon after that,’’ he continued, ‘‘I booked 
back to civilization, and when I reached Paris I got 
some very important news.”’ 

‘*Good news?”’ the girl asked without looking up. 

Crichton shook his head. ‘‘I imagine most people 
would call it bad news,’’ he said, ‘‘and I do, too, in a 
way. It seemed ! had taken some sort of fever on the 
trip, and that had rather complicated matters in my 
system. I went to see a lot of doctors, and it was quite 
wonderful how they all agreed about me—one of them 
was quite hopeful. He said I might live a couple of 
months, but the best the rest could do was thirty days.”’ 

Her chin still resting in her hands, the girl slowly 
turned her eyes to his. She looked at him slowly from 
his head to his feet, as if she were trying to verify his 
words. 

‘I can’t quite believe you,’’ she said. ‘You don’t 
look like a dying man, and you certainly don’t talk like 
one.”’ 

“If I should step into the fire ight,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
would certainly look like one, with rot even thirty 
days ahead of him; and as for the manner of my 
speech, it seems to me that my way is the only sa:.e 
way to talk about it. It’s wonderful how a big piece 
of news really affects one. The first doctor wuno told 
me was an old fellow in a frock coat and a Legion 
d’Honneur button, and his silk hat was on the desk in 
front of him in his office. I think he must have hada 
lunch engagement, for he wes forever glancing at his 
hat, and when he told me about how things stood he 
grabbed his hat and hurried out of the office aheal of 
me.”’ 

‘‘And then?’ asked the girl. 

‘“*Then—oh—then? I went out, too, although rather 
slowly. It was a wonderful morning, just like spring, 
and I walked over to Laurent’s and had lunch in the 
glass room. I was trying all the time to think just 
about how long it took thirty days to pass, and the only 
thing I could judge by was the monthly bWls, and that 
made the time seem very short, because it always 
seemed to me that monthly bills come in at least twice 
a week. I hada very good lunch and enjoyed it, too, 
just like the men you read about in the papers the 
morning they are going to be hanged. And I sat some 
time smoking—long after the other people had left the 
place. Did you ever read that people who are drown- 
ing think of all their past sins?’’ 

The girl nodded and leaned back in her chair, look- 
ing full into the shadowed face of the man silhouetted 
against the fire in the broad hearth. 

‘Well, do you know it never occurred to me,” 
Crichton went on, ‘‘to think of one single sin. I 
thought of all the happy hours I had ever spent. 
There were certain people and certain places and cer- 
tain things that it just seemed as if I had to see before 
I quit. But, Lord, it was absolutely impossible. One 
of them, for instance, was a little stretch of beach on 
an island I always say I discovered in the South Pacific. 
At sunset the water is pink as coral and it runs up on 
the pebbles, and the stones look like great white pearls 
—it’s quite wonderful. I have spent a great many 
happy days there. Another was a native girl I used to 
know in a little town just beyond Misda in Tripoli. 
She was very sweet and good to me when I was sick 
once, and I think she would really have been willing 
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aspects of the relations of England, the United 

States, and Japan with a British subject long in 
the employ of the Chinese Government. The conversa 
tion took place in Mukden. We had turned from a 
thrashing over of conditions in Korea and Manchuria 
to the Philippines and the future policy of the United 
States in the Pacific. 

‘Is there anything in the present relations betweer 
Japan and America which gives Japan a ground for 
complaint against you?’’ he asked. 

‘Nothing I think of,’’ I replied, ‘‘except a possible 
resentment on account of our acquisition of the Philip 
pines and Hawaii. But I don’t see any opening for 
diplomatic complaint at either place just now. Why?’ 


GS aspects months ago I was discussing certain 





“Oh, no very definite reason; but they'll spring 
something on you before long. 

Our talk was interrupted. In thinking about it after 
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to marry me, too. She hadasmile that I have traveled 
a great many miles.to see several times, and there was 
a sheen to her copper skin. And then of course there 
were certain theatres in London and Paris, and there 
was a path in the Cascine at Florence I wanted to see 
again very much. The trees grow over it and after a 
shower, when the sun breaks out and shines through, 
the dripping leaves glisten like beautifully polished 
silver against the patches of gold sunshine. There 
were two or three Russian dishes I wanted to eat 
again, too, and I should have liked to hear that Hun- 
garian band at Budapest. You know I never could 
understand good music. There is a place on Rhode 
Island where I should have liked to go to. It’s a 
queer, old-fashioned little place by the water, and I 
don’t suppose it really means anything to most people, 
but I spent my summers there as a kid, and I like to 
go back and wander along the hard beach, and take 
long walks through the pines where we used to play at 
Indian massacres. It’s a nice old place, and all the 
distances seem so absurdly short compared to the old 
days, but it’s terribly filled with ghosts—little ghosts 
of laughing children. 

‘‘There were lots of other things I wanted to do and 
see, but of course I couldn't run all over the world in 
thirty days very well, could I? I worked it out pretty 
well that day at Laurent’s, and I argued and fought it 
out with myself for a long time. But gracious! I 
knew all the time what I wanted to do and what I was 
going to do, and that was to come back and see you 
and perhaps ask you to sing for me again.”’ 

As Crichton finished the girl looked up at him ques- 
tioningly, but the man’s face was still in the shadow. 

‘*There is no hope?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Doctors have given 
up many men for dead years and years ago and the men 
are alive to-day. We all know of such cases.”’ 

Crichton shook his head. ‘‘I’m afraid I’m not one of 
them,’’ he said. ‘‘A month is the most I could have, 
and I had to beg for that. Just think, only a month 
left of the sunshine and the sweetness of life. And I 
tell you it is sweet, Miss Ferguson, and it is fine and 
good—even if there are fogs, we learn in time that at 
some old place there is always a sun shining back of 
them.”’ 

‘*But it is a long while before the sun breaks through 
sometimes,’’ she said. ‘I don’t know just what to say 
to you, Mr. Crichton, because I really don’t know you 
at all, and yet I feel that I never knew any one quite 
so well. I didn’t break with Ned on account of you, 
but I did do it on account of your type, or rather on 
account of his. He was a good, sweet soul, but he was 
just like the rest of them here—the men, and the 
women too, for that matter, are pretty much all made 
in the same mold. I have to go back to my father’s 
ranch three months every year to keep near the earth 
and see all of the sky at once. You were different, and 
I wanted to know you very, very much. I was gojng 
to write you to come and see me in town before you 
sailed, and then—”’ 

‘‘And then?’ he asked. 

“Then? Well, why not? It can’t make any differ 
ence now.”’ 

‘*None.’’ 

‘I didn't send for you because I thought I cared too 
much,”’ 

‘*But you knew you were not going to marry Curtis 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I knew that from the first day.’’ 

‘*Then there must have been another reason?”’ 

The girl nodded up at the dark figure. ‘Yes, there 
was another reason.’’ 

‘Not the old reason—the reason of every dull fool 
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that sits in a club window, the reason why every 
débutante is told to keep away from me 

Miss Ferguson nodded. 

Crichton, still standing with his back to the fire 
clasped his hands behind him and slowly laced and un 
laced his fingers. 

**T judged,”’ he said, *‘from what I saw of you before 
that above all you were charitable. Iam sorry that | 
could not have gone away still thinking so.”’ 

‘Charity?’ she asked. ‘Do you call that charity I 
mean the kind of charity that begins at home. It 
mayn’t have been charitable to you or to me, but the 
world wasn’t made for you and me. We might as well 
try to dam a flood as to hold back what the world wants 
to think of us. And don’t forget, Crichton, that the 
world isn't going to stop with us, any more than it 
began with us. Is it charity to cut the albatross from 
your own neck and tie it about another’s?” 

‘And yet,’’ the man interrupted, ‘tour happiness 
would have made up for much. I don’t pretend to be 
unselfish—the Lord knows I have suffered enough to 
want a little pleasure and peace before I die.’’ 

‘‘T know,”’ she said, ‘‘I know all of that. I know that 
we could have been happy, because we could have been 
content with each other and we could have gone away. 
But how do we know that those who came after us 
would have the strength to take up the burden? Do 
you know that they would have been satisfied, as you 
and I couid have been, with only each other—happy 
with the heat of the sun over our heads and the smell 
of the ground under our feet? Do you know that 
those who might follow us would not choose to live 
with their kind, and do you know that they would be 
brave enough to hold up their heads in the crowded 
places?’ ‘The girl rose from her chair and, laying her 
hand on Crichton’s shoulder, half turned him about, so 
that the red glare from the fire shone fairly in his face. 

‘*T know it doesn’t make very much difference now,” 
she went on, ‘‘but I have told you what my own mother 
will never know. Is there anything else I can tell you 
before you go?”’ 

The man and the girl stood for a moment looking 
into each other’s eyes, and then Crichton shrugged his 
shoulders very slightly and smiled pleasantly into her 
face. It was a smile such as he might have vouch- 
safed a wayward child. He took the hand, which still 
rested on his shoulder, in both of his, and gently 
touched the tips of her fingers with his lips. 

‘‘There is nothing else,’’ he said, ‘‘except to say 
good-bye.”’ 

‘*Good-bye,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and God help you.”’ 


RICHTON hailed a passing hansom and took his 

place in the long row of carriages moving slowly 
down the avenue. He glanced up with half-closed 
eyes at the many changes which had taken place 
since his last visit; narrow towering hotels and broad 
square banks had apparently grown up overnight, 
and the brownstone houses of the triends of the 
early days had been turned into decks of shop win 
dows. But of the crowds on the sidewalks, the face: 
of the men and women in the passing carriages, he 
saw nothing—his thoughts were still of the firelit 
room he had just left and the girl who had told him 


‘*good-bye.”’ When he reached the hotel he found 
his servant waiting for him in his room. ‘‘We are 
going to take a long trip this time, Lawrence,’’ h« 


said. ‘‘I don’t want to reach Paris before the late 
spring or early summer, so I think we had bette 
go by way of Yokohama. Find out, to-night if pos 
sible, when the next boat leaves ’Frisco, please 


JAPA 


comment, and strongly excited public feeling in two 
nations is so puzzling to the lay intellect that it presents 
the obvious suggestion that, after all, the real issue is 
still lurking among the undercurrents of diplomacy 
Does not Japan’s action, in now seeming to releg 
it to a secondary place in the alleged understanding 
indicate that perhaps the privilege for a few Japane 
children to receive popular coeducation in America! 
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schools is of less substantial importance to Japan tha 
other matters not even alluded to, except by inferen 
in the negotiations? Here is an interesting specul 
tion, and as all matters which have a bearing upon th 
so-called Situation between Japan and America, and 
which operate in the United States, have been pretty 
thoroughly gone over, some light may be found b 
taking a glance at certain issues ray culminat 
across the Pacific. 
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toward the region she has marked out for herself, 2nd 
whose political and economic position at present offers 
no reasonable probability of territorial or commercial 
compromise. ‘This nation is the United States. Japan 
is fully awake to these fundamental facts; but America 
as yet only dimly recognizes them. 

In respect to American interests in the Far East, 
several salient facts stand out. Our trade in that 
region is second only to that of Great Britain, and at 
the ratio of progress maintained during the past few 
years, excepting the last, bids fair to soon take first 
place. By far the larger proportion of this trade has 
been in the north, and in Manchuria before the war it 
exceeded that of all other foreign nations combined, 
excluding Japan. Last year American trade with 
China fell Off astonishingly, chiefly owing to certain 
handicaps upon entering Manchuria and Korea, for 
which Japan is ‘almost entirely responsible. And the 
United States is the only great trading nation directly 
interested in the future of China which has no so-called 
‘sphere of influence’ staked out, and thus has an un- 
equivocal interest in maintaining the ‘‘open door.” 


Japan’s Only Real Opponent 


OTWITHSTANDING her long-advertised policy, 
England might as well be counted out as an active 
factor in maintaining the ‘‘open door’’ in Manchuria 
and Korea. Her trade in these countries is small, and 
any one who has watched the recent course of British 
diplomacy, in respect to northeastern Asia, must have 
noticed a disposition toturn over her inter“sts there to 
her ally. Russia will be well content, for the present, 
with a preservation of the s/atus guo; and France will 
follow her. The Franco-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
agreements recently promulgated afford specific evi- 
dence of this disposition. Germany is hostile to Japan’s 
designs, but will not alone actively oppose her; and she 
has a ‘‘sphere’’ of her own, anyhow. 

There remains the United States—the worst in- 
jured by existing conditions, in fact, and with most 
to lose in prospect, with the most far-reaching in- 
terest in the future of the Far East of any virile 
Western Power, and with no compensating offset 
should the ‘‘open door’’ doctrine lapse into innocu- 
ous desuetude. Japan sees ahead of her broader de- 
signs an inevitable diplomatic contest with America. 
In the United States she recognizes her real opponent. 

Few persons in America appreciate the vast forces 
now acquiring momentum in the ‘East, or the tremen- 
dous potentiality of these forces once they get mov- 
ing. The recent heated talk about an imminent war 
between Japan and the United States was, of course, 
premature, even ridiculous. Such a war, let us hope, 
will never come. But he is a short-sighted man who 
asserts that it is impossible. 


WHAT 


SOME OPINIONS O 


REGARD talk of armed conflict as wildly absurd. 
| We have no quarrel with Japan, she nov e w'th 
The contemplated naval maneuvre is s. 2ply a per- 
haps too generous response to a demand the Pacific 
Coast has been making for ten years. What is a navy 
for if not to protect our coast lines, continental and 
otherwise, and our ocean carrying trade? I firmly be- 
lieve that there is no connection between the so-called 
Japanese question and this fleet movement. The Navy 
Department has just got around to doing something 
we asked for long ago ALBERT E. MEAD, 
Governor of Washington 


us. 


I have always advocated and voted in Congress for 
liberal appropriations for first-class naval vessels, be- 
lieving it the most effective bond for peace with othe 
countries. I think it a wise policy for our Government 
to maintain efficient navy yards and keep at home for 
naval maneuvres our largest battleships, equally di 
vided when practicable between stations and ports on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. I do not think there i 
the slightest apprehension for war with Japan or any 
other country GEORGE C. PERKINS, 

: United State Scenualor fro Califo? 

The United States will not give Japan or any coun 
try just cause for war, and I have no, fear of Japan 
or any other country giving the United States just 
cause for war. The cruising of a part of our 
in the Pacific Ocean has, in my judgment, no more sig 


navy 


nification than the cruising of part of our navy in the 
Atlantic Ocean, or the cruising of the Dreadnoug hi 
and othe1 ships of the English navy and of other 
nations in the Caribbean and other waters of the world 
Some allowance must be made for the tress under 
Which newspapers labor in finding something to talk 
ibout during the dull season 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
Speaker of t “{ fed States H 
j R p f 
This talk of war is a wild product of midsummer 
madne S, the illiest scare of the silly season The so 
called Japanese danger seems to me to require 1 
serious < sideration othet than that needed to stoy 
the panic of ignorance Seattle knows and admires the 
Japanese. We have nearly six thousand in this city 
the n t \ { r citizens a one Phe 
no sy pa with the patriotic att lat ts 
Francis int n var with Jap ¢ 
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There isa disposition in some quarters in America 
to regard Japan’s apparent willingness to consent toa 
modified exclusion of Japanese laborers from the 
United States as a magnanimous concession toward 
a compromise. This suggestion, it may be recalled, 
was first advanced by Japan, and was coupled with 
the intimation that Japan does not desire to see her 
nationals emigrate to America, provided that they may 
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FORMER PRIME MINISTER OKUMA 


Leader of the Japanese Opposition, and a militant ‘‘ Jingo”’ 


be permitted freely to settle in Manchuria and Korea. 
Here is the kernel of this diplomatic nut. Manchuria 
and Korea are already flooded by Japanese immigrants, 
encouraged an1 assisted by the Government through 
discriminations against not only other foreigners, but 
also against the natives of those countries. Even under 
these peculiarly advantageous conditions, the tide has 
already turned, and many Japanese are returning, dis- 
couraged, to Japan. Thus any genuine restoration of 


AR TALK 


PUBLIC MEN 


imaginary, not real. As to the proposal to increase 

the battleship fleet in the Pacific, it has nothing to do 

with the wretched San Francisco imbroglio. Agitation 
should cease. ERASTUS BRAINERD 
Lditor of the Seattle Post-Intelligence 

Japanese have shown, in my opinion, an undue sen- 

sitiveness, almost provocative. Facts ought not to be 


ignored, including fact of our fleet. The Pacific is, 
indeed, a very natural place for our fleet. There is no 
immediate likelihood of war, but the likelihood will be 


remoter if both nations plainly face the facts 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 
Pre S2denl of th Nw rSily Of Calijorini 
I see nothing in contemplated naval maneuvres 


which should affect our relations with Japan. Sporadi 
and insignificant acts of lawlessness, involving our own 

s well as Japan’s citizens, can not properly be regarded 
is an international matter. 


FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 
7 nil / tales Senat fy Wl \ 

While our warships are kept in commission, the 
may as well be in the Pacific as the Atlantic. 1 
inable to discover any adequate cause for a quarrel 
with Japan. Certainly there will be no war until 
Congress authorizes it, and the American people are 
tired of war. J. H. GALLINGER 

United States Senator from Hlamps 
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Chinese or Korean autonomy carries with it the prob- 
ability that the ground gained by the war will be lost, 
and the scheme to colonize northeastern Asia with 
Japanese will fail. 

This leads, naturally, to a summing up of the results 
of the recent controversy, in so far as they have devel- 
oped. The school issue is by no means decided; but it 
has served to represent the United States to the world 

a delinquent in her treaty obligations, and there 
has been much edifying talk about ‘‘international con- 
sistency.’’ Japan has not only a treaty with Great 
Britain similar to her treaty with the United States, 
but an alliance as well. Yet a Japanese can not put 
foot ashore in Australasia, England’s greatest colony, 
without giving heavy bond to leave the country at the 
expiration of a time limit. A Japanese of any class 
may not goto school in Australasia, nor settle there at 
all. We have treaties with France, Great Britain, e/ a/., 
very similar, in respect to general relations, to our 
treaty with Japan. Yet should a negro or Asiatic Brit- 
ish or French subject attempt to enter a white public 
school in South Carolina, as might happen, it is doubt- 
ful if the Administration at Washington would en- 
deavor to compel the South Carolina authorities to 
admit such a person, or that England or France would 
insist upon such action. A foreigner may not own real 
property in Japan to-day, and is directly and specifically 
discriminated against in many matters. 


Japan Plays a Wily Game 


N respect to America, the apparent results of the in- 

cident take two shapes—national and international. 
Nationally, we have permittcd Japan to embroil us in 
a heated dispute among ourselves about a question of 
our internal affairs with which she is only remotely 
concerned. Internationally, the whole world has got 
an impression (in dissemination of which the press of 
America has played a prominent part) that Japan has 
scored off us in a diplomatic sense, and has a real griev- 
ance against us which entitles her to unusual consid- 
eration in any matters at issue between the two nations. 
This sentiment is stored up to Japan's credit, to be used 
when needed as it soon will be, to justify her actions 
before the international popular tribunal. Japan’s 
heavy diplomatic obligation to America for our astound- 
ing abdication of our rights in Korea is wiped out with- 
out our having even the satisfaction of tearing up the 
note in hand. 

On the other hand, what has America gained? We 
have gained, possibly, permission to regulate our in- 
ternal affairs without interference from Japan. Any- 
thing else? If the State Department has secured some 
valuable concession from Japan, in exchange for our 
seeming repulse in some quarters, the public would like 
to be taken into its confidence. 


MEANS 
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Suppose a case of two high-spirited men, both of 
whom are proud of the fact that they are known to be 
fighters; suppose that fool friends of both these high- 
spirited men begin to urge them to get ready to fight 
each other; suppose at this stage of the game one of 
these men throws off his coat, doubles "p his fist, and 
shakes it in the face of the other—would there be any 
danger of a fight? Ordinarily a naval demonstration 
by Uncle Sam in the Pacific would have no significance, 
but coming just at this time it amounts toa defiance of 


Japan, if not to an indirect challenge. 
THomas E. WATSON, 
rt f “CON ressivia a) WM Georgia, 


Ican not believe that we are in danger of war with 
Japan because of any movement of our ships on our 
own coast, or for any other reason, unless there is some 
purpose on the part of Japan to seek pretext for a diffi- 
culty with us, and this lam not disposed to impute to 
her. The talk in the newspapers to me like 
thunder in a clear sky. GRAY, 
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to fight over nothing, and the war talk is an insult to 
the morality and intelligence of the two countries. 
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STATES AND NATION 


HE question of State rights, raised by Secre- 

tary Root some time ago in the form of an 

intimation that unless the States did their 
duty in the matter of the regulation of corporations 
the national Government would do it for them, has 
come up in a new and very different form. In their 
recent sessions many State Legislatures passed Jaws 
of the sort suggested by Mr. Root. The corpora- 
tions affected obeyed them when they found it con- 
venient, and when they did not they asked the 
Federal Courts to relieve them from the necessity. 
In a State like New York, for instance, it was a 
simple matter to get an injunction from a United 
States Judge restraining the local authorities from 
enforcing a measure like the Eighty-cent Gas law, 
pending a final decision upon its constitutionality. 
But when similar proceedings were attempted in 
certain Southern States a serious situation suddenly 
developed. In North Carolina the Legislature had 
decreed that no railroad should charge passengers 
over two and a quarter cents a mile, and any em- 
ployee who imposed such a charge was made crim- 
inally liable for his acts. The Southern Railway 
decided not to observe this law, and went on selling 
tickets at the old rate. Thereupon two of its 
ticket-agents were sentenced to thirty days in the 
chain-gang by a police judge at Asheville, another 
agent was fined five dollars in the State Court at 
Raleigh and let off on a promise never to do it 
again, and the railroad company was fined $30,000. 

The company promptly procured writs of habeas 
corpus from Judge Pritchard of the United States 
Circuit Court, together with an injunction forbid- 
ding the State authorities to enforce the law until 
its constitutionality should be determined. So far 
everything was according to precedent, but now 
originalities began to develop. The State authori- 
ties refused to yield to the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral courts. Governor Glenn declared that the 
rate law was valid on its face, that it must be up- 
held until definitely decided to be unconstitutional, 
and that it could not be suspended by an interlocu- 
tory injunction. This was the very point that New 
York had yielded without a contest in the gas 
cases. Judge Long of North Carolina said that the 
State courts had exclusive jurisdiction in criminal 
cases within the State, and Governor Glenn threat- 
ened to call out the militia if necessary to prevent 
any usurpation by the Federal tribunals. 

It was thought at first that the Federal Court 
might try to avoid a conflict, but on July 22 Judge 
Pritchard rendered an uncompromising decision, 
ordering the release of the ticket agents at Ashe- 
ville, forbidding the imposition of penalties upon 
railroad officials pending the hearings on the merits 
of the case, and declaring the punitory sections of 
the law unconstitutional and void, on the ground 
that their thoroughgoing enforcement would bank- 
rupt the company if it tried to test its rights in 
the Federal courts, and therefore amounted to a 
Under 
Judge Pritchard’s original order the railroad had 
been selling tickets with coupons attached, certi 


denial of an opportunity to obtain justice. 


fying that the holder was entitled to a rebate in 
should be sustained. The North 
Carolina conflict is duplicated in Virginia, where 
the same Federal judge has 


case the law 


undertaken to pre- 


vent the enforcement of a two-cent fare law 
and the State is making every effort to maintain 
its authority. By direction of President Roo 
velt Assistant Attorney-Gener: Sanford visited 
the North Carolina storm centre at Asheville t 
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try to prevent a collision between the State and 
Federal authorities. 

The situation is one of extreme delicacy. It 
raises questions that were never contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution. To their minds 
the line between State and Federal jurisdiction was 
fairly clear. A person was either a resident of a 
State or he was not. 
an object of interstate commerce if it crossed a 
State line, but not otherwise. But now that busi- 
ness on a large scale is carried on almost exclu- 
sively by artificial persons called corporations, 
which may be domiciled anywhere, while the same 


A wagon-load of goods was 


train that carries passengers and freight within a 
State is also engaged in interstate commerce as well 
as in carrying the mails, it is hard to find any sub- 
ject with which the Federal courts may not inter- 
fere if they wish. The State tribunals find them- 
selves reduced to police court cases, and even there 
they exercise authority only on sufferance, for it 
was the judgment of a police court that Judge 
Pritchard overruled at Asheville. 

From the point of view of the corporations, whose 
operations often cover a dozen States, and whos 
stockholders are scattered not only all over this 
continent, but over Europe, it is, of course, highly 
desirable that they should be under one legal juris- 
diction instead of having to bother with a lot of 
local rules. But it is obvious that this arrange- 
ment, if adopted, will completely alter the charac- 
ter of our Government. A tremendous constitu- 
tional amendment that would never have stood a 
chance of adoption if proposed in the ordinary way 
will have been enacted by the development of busi- 
ness under judicial constructions. 

It is hard to imagine a case more strictly local 
than that of the charges of a gas company, nor is 
there any State court that enjoys a higher reputa- 
tion than the New York Court of Appeals; yet the 
first impulse of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York when it wished to contest a rate law was 
to take it into the Federal courts, ignoring thi 
tribunals of its own State. The transfer of all busi 
ness litigation of any importance to the national 
judiciary threatens to overload the existing United 
States courts to such an extent that the system 
will have be reorganized and imm« 
if it is not to be pelessly clogged with work. 
Fortunately the force can be 


nsely expanded 


recruited to almost 


any extent from State judges with nothing to do. 





WHERE JAPAN RULES 


T has been reserved for our time to see the 
pathetic end of one of the world’s most ancient 
empires. The last pretense of Korean inde- 
pendence was abolished by the enforced abdication 
of the Emperor on July 19. Korea is now a sub- 
ject province of Japan, still, indeed, possessing an 
imperial figurehead, but with less real independ- 
ence and liberty than are enjoyed by any of the 
home provinces of Nippon. 

The action of the Emperor in sending a delega- 
tion to ask admittance to the Hague Conference 
was held by the Japanese tc make his position im- 
possible. The Premier of Japan, Marquis Hayashi, 
visited Seoul in person. Under Japanese pressure 
the Korean Premier and Cabinet laid before the 
Emperor a long list of his political errors and hum- 
bly urged him to save the country by abdicating ia 
favor of the Crown Prince. The advice was so un- 
palatable that the monarch at first refused to accept 
it. He called the Elder Statesmen into conference, 
but they unanimously urged the same course. The 
Emperor finally yielded and issued a proclamation 
saying that during the forty-four years of his reign 
national calamities had followed in rapid succession. 
The people’s distress had now become so aggra- 
vated that he thought the time had come to trans- 
fer the crown to the heir apparent in accordance 
with ancestral usage. 

The abdication did not restore tranquillity. On 
the contrary, it proved the one thing needed to 
rouse a patient and inert people to fury. The na- 
tive troops displayed a mutinous spirit. Crowds 
of courtr, people poured into Seoul, and the small 
Japanese garrison was in a precarious position. 
Five thousand Koreans tried to storm the palace 
gates and there was rioting throughout the capital. 
At the time of the abdication there were about ten 
thousand Japanese soldiers in Korea, a number en- 
tirely insufficient to hold down even an unarmed 
nation of ten million people if it had any national 
spirit. The Japanese have not yet succeeded in 
pacifying the little island of Formosa, which they 
have held for a dozen years, although the trouble- 
making savages there are only a hundred thousand 
strong. A really serious uprising in Korea would 
put them under bonds to keep the peace every- 
where else for an indefinite time. 

The fate of Korea is a solemn warning that to 
survive in the present state of this world a nation 
must be either deserving or strong. It is gener- 
ally, although not always, possible to find sufficient 
decency in mankind to protect a nation that is de- 
serving, though weak. A country that is strong 
can protect itself, however undeserving it may be. 
But one that has neither the strength to take care 
of itself nor the virtue to win protection from others 
has no rights that any more vigorous Power is 
bound to respect. Korea knocked vainly at the 
doors of the Hague Conference. She had not a 
single battleship to emphasize her desire for peace. 
A London paper humorously observed that the late 
Emperor brought his fate upon himself by having 
taken the Hague Conference too seriously, and 
another remarked with cheerful cynicism: ** After 
all, Korea, by the very circumstances of her geo- 
graphical position, was foredoomed to be a spoil 
of war, and the complete Japanization of Korea can 
only be a matter of time, provided the verdict ol 
the last war remains unaltered.’’ 

The strenuous proceedings of the Japanese in 
Korea will furnish new arguments to the advocates 
of exclusion in California, British Columbia, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The ten or fifteen million natives of 
the Korean Empire have been regarded as simply annoying obstructions in 
the way of the occupation of the land by the Japanese immigrants. The 
question naturally suggests itself whether the natives of other lands suitable 
for Japanese immigration are regarded in a similar light. 

As so many other people have done before them, the Koreans are 
beginning to struggle for their independence when it is too late. They 
sluggishly leaned first upon China and then upon Russia, doing nothing for 
themselves, and now that they find themselves the serfs of Japan they 
suddenly discover that they do not like it. The statesmen who could not 
defend their power when they had it are intriguing for its recovery now that 
they have lost it. The discarded Emperor himself intrigued from thi 
moment of his abdication, attempting to continue to rule through his son, 
and some of his chief advisers have been arrested for conspiracy. The end 
may be the abolition of even the pretense of a native government and the 
transformation of the Japanese Resident into a Governor-General. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW LEAF 


The stricken Pacific metropolis to enjoy 


the novelty of an honest government 


HE San Francisco oddity of government by confessed bribe-takers in 

the interest of reform came to an end on July 16, when the Supervisors 

elected Dr. Edward R. Taylor Mayor. The choice was dictated by 
Prosecutors Langdon and Heney, who had been ruling the city through their 
hold on the boodling Supervisors. Dr. Taylor represented the real ‘‘better 
element,’’ not the so-called better element that had been running things ‘‘on 
a business basis’’ by buying franchises and dodging taxes. He was Dean of 
the Hastings College of Law and Acting President of Cooper Medical College, 
and had won a reputation in scholarship. He had also dallied with the 
poetic Muse. The egregious Schmitz refused to ‘‘recognize’’ the new order 
of things and persisted in his effort to run the government from his prison 
cell. Mayor Taylor announced that he would carry out a non-partizan 
policy. His sudden and unexpected translation from academic cloisters to 
the whirlpool of the most strenuous municipal government in the world 
confronted him with an appalling task. He found the whole public service 
built of rotten timbers, almost every beam of which needed to be taken 
out and replaced. The combination of corrupt labor unionism, corrupt 
capitalism, and vice had to be broken up. The entire Board of Supervisors 
was to be thrown on the scrap-heap to make room for one of honest men. 
Mayor Taylor declared his independence of all influences whatever. ‘‘As 
Mayor of this city,’’ he said, ‘‘every man looks just as tall to me as every 
other man.’’ Even the critics of the prosecution professed satisfaction with 
its choice. 
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TEMPERING JUSTICE WITH MERCY 


The horrors of the Middle Passage through 
the New York Custom House to be mitigated 


ECRETARY CORTELYOU has administered a rude shock to the accepted 

principle of the customs service that all travelers to foreign parts are 

criminals who will smuggle in the products of European pauper labor 
if they get achance. He has adopted rules that give these persons the 
privilege accorded to others accused of crime of being considered innocent 
until they are proved guilty. Hitherto, on the arrival of a ship in an 
American port the passengers have been lined up before a customs official 
and forced to make oath to the value of the foreign articles in their baggage. 
The Government has then set inspectors to work to prove them perjurers. 
Under the new rules promulgated by Mr. Cortelyou the passengers will be 
allowed to fill out blanks describing their purchases at any time during their 
voyage. No oaths will be Before the last day the declarations 
will be collected to be turned over to the customs authorities on arrival. 
The examination on the pier will be conducted as usual, but the preliminaries 
will be simplified. 


required. 


Of course, the new system will make no difference in the actual burdens 
with which the tariff welcomes the wayfarer home. An honest traveler will 
declare just as much and a dishonest one just as little on a simple certificate 
as under oath, and the traveler’s word is not accepted in either case. But 
in showing some little regard for the convenience of people who bring in 
goods, as in the liberalized regulations under the German tariff agreement, 
the Government is acting on the theory that the crime of importation may 
have extenuating circumstances. Such a 
consequences. 


doctrine have incalculable 


may 


OUR NAVAL CALAMITIES 


American sailors find target prac- 


tise more dangerous than 


war 


ACH of the great navies seems to have its characteristic type of acci 
dents. The American type is that of turret explosions 

a long series of disasters of this kind o« July 15, a hun- 
dred pounds of smokeless powder in one of the eight-inch gun turrets of the 
battleship Geoy 


The latest of 


curred on when 


fa caught fire and enveloped twenty-one men in flame and 
polsonous gases Ten of these died at once or within a few days. and all 
the rest w badly burned Only perfect discipline and self-sacrificing dé 
votion to dut prevented a still more frightful calamity A young sailor 
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Postpaid for 30 Cents 


We want you to try Wilbur’s 
. “BUDS.” 


They are recognized as the 
~ aintiest, purest, 
andmostdelicious 
chocolates made. 
Each ‘‘BUD"’ is a 
cone of vanilla 
chocolate, sweet- 
“ ened with pure 
cane sugar and 
made by a special 
process that gives 
it a taste and fla- 
vor unlike any 
other chocolate 
Each ‘‘BUD’’ is 
carefully envel- 
oped in tin foil 
which keeps it fresh and free from handling. 
If your confectioner or druggist cannot supply you, send 
30 cents, stamps or coin, and we will send this dainty 
box of Wilbur's delicious ‘‘BUDS"’ direct to your home 
Large Box, $1.00 
H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 238 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Test 


Here’s a _ neat, 
compact and sim- 
ple device that 
absorbs the shock 
and jar of the 
car when it 
“hits the high 
bumps’? on 
rough roads. 


THE HOTCHKIN 
ANTI-JOLT DEVICE 


This device insures easy riding at any spced on any 
kind of road. It checks the recoil of the spring—cuts 
out the “throw’’—eliminates the jar and jolt—saves 
wear and tear on tires—prevents the racking of your 
engine and transmission. Means comfort, safety and 
economy to every user. The Hotchkin Anti-Jolt 
Device is in use on thousands of cars and giving 
splendid satisfaction. Easy to attach and regulate 
Never gets out of order. Absolutely fool-proof. Saves 
its cost in a single season and lasts as long as the car, 
The only practical shock eliminator on the market. 


ON TRIAL AT OUR RISK 














We tak of a 30 days’ test on the worst roads you can find, 
Send for th TI-JOLT BOOK” and ask for aset on trial. Then 
“bump the | s’’ to your heart’s content as « test of our strong 
claims for this wonderful device For sale by dealers, or supplied 


direct if not handled by yours, Better write now, 











The Hotchkin Mfg. Co., 1282 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















The grasp 
of the clasp 
is easy. It’s 
flat—the only abso- 
lutely flat clasp garter 
is the Brighton. Milli- 
ons of men know this—buy 
them and wear them. The wear 
is there, and they cost only a quarter 
apair. Remember it. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Manxer St., PHiLapeLpuia 





Brightons ! 
are made of 
pure silk web. 

The patterns are 


Re new, exclusive — vari- 
ety enough to satisfy 
everybody. All metal parts 
are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a 
) pair will be sent upon receipt of price. 
4 waxcas OF PIONEER SUSPENDERS 

















Witherbee 
Storage 


Batteries 
THE BEST FOR 


IGNITION 


Unless you have a Witherbee 
you should investigate its merits; 
ovér 54,000 of them are in use by 
auto and boat owners. 

Witherbee Storage Batteries are 
built for long lived efficiency 
a good hot 


give 
continuous spark 


better service—longer life to the 
motor. 

Let us send you our booklet No. 6; 
it gives cause ind emedies tor 
tion troubles that every motorist will 


be pleased to know. 


WITHERBEE IGNITER CO. 








“Calox Clean” 


is a degree of perfection so 
far above that attained by 
using any other dentifrice that 
dentists endorse 








The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


as the most perfect dentifrice 
now on the market. It cleans 
the mouth, whitens the teeth 
and leaves the mouth aseptic, 
sweet and clean. 

The Oxygen does it. 


Of all druggists 25 cents. 





Sample and booklet on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., New ra | 
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T has become an institution now; it is looked | 

1¢ 

for and welcomed everywhere by well-dressed i a 

men, and by women who want their husbands and) expl 

e fs tl at 

sons well-dressed. y on 

They accept it as an authority on correct style; fi nav) 

maily even who have never worn our clothes, ; | $e 

i ea . . : ‘ f F ; pa 
follow its guidance; its value in this way to the ¥ aN §. The most important influence | 
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man who receives it is even greater than its value 


. 7 on the health of the entire family 

is the sanitary equipment of 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
in the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen and laundry 


as an advertisement of our clothes. 


is 


This puts an obligation upon us to furnish 
absolutely reliable information on styles. We 


TS 


do itin The Style Book; we stake our reputation 
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as creators of correct style in men’s clothes on the 































































































a Our book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and arrange your bath- 
contents of that book. It shows clothes as et room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, show- 
h h b d | io ing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 
t ey oug t to be made. 2 oo is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE for that 
a six cents postage and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). ae. 
We shall need this Fall at least 2,000,000 a lcm ta. Me d ¢ sale 
copies of The Style Book. We shall be glad nm ee ae ge rr og ie  mgprtaped meas 
tS send’ a copy to your address for aix cents, ee oe _ has - a estan cast on - — b a -_ oe men 
f my and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not *§tasdarf Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
H : are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word *$tasdasd” is stamped on was 
H ar t S Cc h a f f me f & Ml a a +e : . all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 7 
Good Clothes Makers 1 ee with your bath and lavatory, etc. thro 
Chicago Boston New York 2 Address Standard Sanitary Mfq.Co.. Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, Pa.,U.S.A. basis 
+] Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue adv 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. pron 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street abol 
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If you have a water problem to solve, nical knowledge of trained experts and 
then you should write for our catalog. It hydraulic engineers. It includes pumping and 
will help you solve that problem to your and storage facilities to meet the indi- i 
entire satisfaction, as well as economically vidual needs of each purchaser. t mos 
ind permanently. If you install a Kewanee System, your ' thin; 
No matter whether your requirements plant will first be designed to meet your ; whic 
ire moderate or extensive; whether you exact conditions by our engineering de- ' 
ive but one building or a hundred partment. Then you will be protected i ten ' 
uildings, this catalog will help you out by a guarantee of satisfactory service. was 
‘ ° rT ‘ “99 . f your difficulties. Any Kewanee System of Water Supply : 
No owner of a ‘talking machine’ who ever got further than ; pp’ i body 
taking the first thing offered him will put his good money into vawi 
ordinary-process dise or cylinder records. e Kewanee System of Water Supply| |: 
Let that sink in—for it’s a fact. is h 
If you ever heard a Columbia d r cylin smoothne f surface, ir the city and the pressure which docs not do everything we claim trom 
der * eae oleyed on aoe etives sans poe = in clearness, in volume, it ra ty nd in + not strong enougl or the water is for it, may be returned at our expense taint 
any other machine, you kno suite vell that repertory \nd they ous to be: they are impure, or the water rental is exorbitant, and its purchase price will be refunded. of th 
ce ie eines We Clee ae tar 2 made under the original patent ich we ou will get some valuable suggestions th t Kewanee System, there are , 
wie Can bidet i re tl 7S COMSONN processes ' our Catalog. 10 attic and elevated tank troubles, be- the | 
eles Eee oe , cise ere can only be imitate If you want information on the water cause attic and elevated tanks are entirely 
No imagination about it It’s the best kind Combare them. that P Ve t : : : . " 1 7 inde 
of good judgment. Columbia Records ar« ntirele willing to leave t ‘ to at sup] subject t relates to country disposed of. Old fashioned methods are ; 
1 argument better in every way ears nd suburban homes, public institutions, discarded and modern, scientific princi- Scie! 
bort d water works, sn ples at utilized. sors 
chap : ia yhom ce wns and cities, then you should get this The Kewanee System is not an experi- ae 
f a ss. Ores . ; catalog ment. There are over seven thousand of urn 
’ a K System com bines 1 t ippl lat in successful op- Ste 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen'l, peli iat : Se to on aaa la cane ae ue 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK thas with the techs sediaie velakbortiond—ollt entebes tlt have 
ee . relly Sigh Si , have 
Grand Frix, Paris, 1900; Grand Prize, Milan, 1906; Double wf In ¢ 
Grand Prize, 8t. Louis, 1904 Matis I n the i t r ply syst it 
STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES / etd] f- OF i | t ! iny f te t Atte 
Dealers wanted wherever we are not now rey i los 7 l¢ hat vy \ pplied t} \ r and 
j y es ] t yo complete g¢ r il eturt not 
‘ \sk for Catal N 4 , 
aoes 
Kewanee Water Supply Co. excl 
| 
vp Kewanee, Ill. mite 
- 4 “ 32 Broadway, New York 820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 00) prong HO" nen 
Gees 
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who had apparently enlisted under an assumed name was pushing a charge | eeaemeanctenee sont 
of powder into the other gun in the turret when the flash came. He pushed 
the charge home and closed the breech, preventing an explosion that would 
have wrecked the turret and killed every man in it. He died, but his work 
was done. The men in the twelve-inch turret below saw the ee powder 
dropping upon them, and without knowing what was happening, they coolly 
put out the sparks, moved their own powder to safety, and saa all the pre- 
cautions needed to keep the fire from reaching the magazine. A little less 
vigilance and courage on their part might have meant the loss of the ship. 
The disaster was attributed at first to a spark from a funnel falling through 
a ventilator, but this theory was later exchanged for that of a “*flare-back’’ 
—a bit of burning cloth from a previous discharge blowing back through the 
gun upon the new load. After the frightful disaster on the JA/¢ssourz, which 
had been laid to the same cause, an attempt had been made to avert danger | 
from this source by installing fans to clear the bore of the guns before in- 
serting new charges, but it appears that the use of these appliances had been 
generally neglected. A sensational story was published to the effect that 
the manufacturers of the smokeless powder supplied to the Georgza had used 
an inferior quality of cotton, which made the product liable to spontaneous 
explosion, but this was vehemently denied. It is a painful fact, however, 
that the powder used in the American navy has caused more disastrous tur- 
ret accidents in the past five years than have been experienced in any other 
navy in the world. The Georgia calamity is the fifth of the kind. These 
accidents have cost us sixty-three lives, against two lost in battle in the 
| Spanish War. | 
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') FRIENDS OF THE CANTEEN | HE Murad is distinguished by its refreshing orig- 
9 Sle teew end Mee Chien tthe inality of flavor and fragrance, and a uniformity 
| Se beer better than whisky for soldiers i of excellence that is unfailing. i 


HE National Army and Navy Union, in convention at Washington, | i M [ RAID 
resolved on July 18 that the canteen should be restored in the army. | 


The resolutions, which were adopted with uproarious cheers, declared 
that the experience of the members had “*shown beyond question that the (GAIR IES 


sale of beer and light drinks in the army canteen was a veritable temperance 

















































































































































pmg that “9 ge in pnaereey the —— aoe and comfort of the Bs have a distinctive quality — a harmonious blending of 
men in the post and camps, and that no greater blow to genuine temperance , é 
’ Hf the full-flavored richness of the finest Turkish leaf 
was ever struck than when the law was repealed. th ae 4d hich h 
The remarkable spread of prohibition by local option and otherwise | we . ie mildness — which has won from con- 
throughout the country, especially in the South and West, offers a possible | nolsseurs unanimous approval as | 
basis of compromise between reasonable friends of temperance and reasonable es j 
advocates of the canteen. The object all profess to have at heart is the | i THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD ty 
: ‘ ; , ‘ i } 
promotion of the welfare of the soldiers. Experience has shown that the ! } 
abolition of the canteen usually means the substitution of poisonous whisky | 0 for | 5 cents | 
-~ in low dives for beer in a respectable club, bringing drunken carousals in €. ANARGYROS. Stenntact 
; pa ; ; : | ; @ anufacturer } 
the place of sober enjoyment. That is not an end which any enemy of the 4 i 
| I . os ee gn Peery. de 4 111 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Demon Rum can approve. But it may be answered that in prohibition States] | i ——— ‘ 
and counties the soldiers could not get whisky. This suggests a compromise ) TE Sa 
. . = e —" ' Cd Fs as 
by which army posts which the local laws permitted to be surrounded by py! on : 
groggeries would be allowed to counteract their attractions by the sale of S en ee 
beer in canteens, while those whose surroundings were strictly dry would wR. Oem 
have to remain dry themselves. Such an arrangement would permit inter- 
esting comparisons to be made of the condition of the soldiers with and with- 
out the canteen, and would also help to show just how far prohibition really 
prohibited. eo J 
STRONG MEDICINE FOR TEXAS | “A New Delight 
4 ai noker whe as not 
\ e arc act 
The chief end of business | French’ $ ; Mixture H. P. Complete Outfit 
now is to keep out of jail the Aristocrat of Smoking Tobaceo Suitable hg to i Sash ° 
é - om 
pletely equipped shaft, = 
wheel, stuffing box, batter- 
ies, coil, switch, m iffler, 
; : wire,- everything b ut tank and piping. 
' ’ kk \HE horrible suspicion is percolating through certain strata of the popu- | hag ye Mk = Bw fameel Write for prices and de- 
' lation of ti xas that it is possible to be too zealous in the holy war because it is sold onl; } J a tanga Mg tad + hn + 
nm ° ° yt ° ’ e lowes rice 
nd against trusts. .The Legislature that recently adjourned carried fire —— Direct ‘seo Boat Motor ever sold— 
i ° ° dealers u o Smoker = 
ne and sword into the camp of these public enemies. It passed laws that drove always di- . PpeigRe stam) for > oe 
. ' most of the great life insurance companies out of the State, and it made ye ne te io ee... large sample pouch and broklet. Engines from 2% to40H.P. in 
yur ' things interesting for the railroads, but its culminating triumph was a law perfect con- Fa (gl ee ee Se ee ae ee ee. : : 
= ; o | esting | ee 1 se | as a li Sake Dept. T, Statesville, N. C. GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
ian { which outlawed every trust and made it a felony, punishable by from two to 
ted ten years’ imprisonment, to sell or handle any trust-made goods. Ignorance | p———*‘7he Tanks With a Reputati ao 
a was to be no excuse. It was generally supposed that this applied to every STOP PAYING WATER BILLS DU BRI. Motor” 
) ‘ e . ° or 
ates body, and the merchants thought they saw the gates of the State prison as You can save money 6 i 
: ‘ at your factory or home a : 
: yawning for every one of them. The storekeeper who sold Uneeda biscuits by putting in your own phigh, Spe ° 
, . . Water Supply Systen . sidered 
ly or Nabisco wafers felt himself a felon whose cell was already reserved. It Sl gag Designed by expert 
is hard to tell by inspection of a can of kerosene that it did not com A Caldwell Tank =!» 
“im Irom a Standard QOil refinery. lo sell a pack of cigarettes free from the and Tower prac np ly 
nse taint of the Tobacco Trust or a box of matches that never saw a factory isupp iter in abun Mi 
led f 4} ‘ , a 3 ‘for every duty wit! 
ae ot the Mat Trust would take detective ability that would be wasted behind pressure for fire 
° 4 ion They are « 
be- the counter of a country store. Sugar Trust sugar looks alarmingly like the , ; tieanne Con pM cr Syggs Pe ‘ s 
rely " n } r ot Mt thane ] . : } ers i the thousands of ¢ rs ; 
pen ’ indepen cle, und e is a lot more of it. And no matter how con No Leaks—No Repairs—No Freezing 
ci- scientious the retailer may investigate the economic orthodoxy of the scis Sad pr oy ee ts hs re a 
cj sors he handles, how is he to be sure that the steel they are made of was not 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE on sequent 
'd of lurnished by the Steel Trust In fact, it is more than probable that thi cont et Se ee DU BRIE MOTOR CO. 
| op- Steel Trust furnished the very bars behind which the merchants of Texas | | W. E. CALDWELL CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. te sri oye ee ee 
in- " 1 11 } 
ells. have expected to be locked for selling its products. The harassed traders wna ! 
have been ling meetings to induce the Governor to call the Legislature ? iz Mot ae Sp 
' " | singe ce 
extra se n to rer ts formidable law Some of them have asked the CAN YOU DRAW? : olsinger Auto parker 
A : - ‘ . : . starts and runs 
\ttorn V-General to turnish thet vith a list of trusts whose goods they ma Illustrators and Cartoonists Earn Gas Engines without Batteries 
not sel] But that official has soothed them by telling them that the law From $25 to $100 a Week He of 
does not ip! dealers who buy and sell n their own account, without talog z 
exclus { eth were meant only for the agent f trusts. ‘Money in Drawing —_ 
ine il wh ike themsel iwents by ing in agr THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION - ; 
nt ; : 54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind areas a ~ vice ae —- 
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“The End of the Day’s Hunt” 


can bring with it no cause for dissatisfaction “‘if the birds 
were there ’’ and if your shells were loaded with 











The Best Shotgun Powder for All Kinds of Work é 
é It possesses all the desirable features that a perfect shot- 
Mt «gun powder should have. It isa guaranteed powder, and that 
fF} means everything. The fact that more Dupont Smokeless 
"is used, both at the trap and in the field, than all the rest of 
; the shotgun smokeless powders put together, stamps it as the 
American sportsman’s favorite. 
: Specify DUPONT SMOKELESS in all your loaded shells 3 
(N. B.—DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. Write for i 
descriptive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 6 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Established 1802 
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wi na complexion 4s 
smooth and velvety as a 
rose. Lablache is « 
after exposure to sun and 
wind. Its users are . 
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Investment Securities 
ARE NOW LOW 


best 








The 


| securities may now be 
' bought 


at prices that give the buyer 



















more than the normal rate of interest 
|} with an unusual chance for the prin 
' || cipal to increase in value. This Firm 
hace PowDER deals only in high grade securities 
é and transacts commission orders on 
is a summer necessity to women i the New York and Boston Ex- 
USE IT of refinement. It absorbs per- inascen Send ? little | sua 
: spiration. C anges. _ ©end for our little DOOK 
YOU WILL peruse Substitutes. They may be dangerous How to invest. 
LIKEIT Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send We. for sample ADAMS & COMPANY 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers Bankers 


Dept. 24, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


——— 


13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Make a Motor Boat of 
any Boat in 5 Minutes 


Here's a little, 2 h. p. marine motor 
(40-lbs. complete) that you 
can attach the stern 
post of your boat in 5 
| minutes without any tools. 


Water Bottle? 








paper 
to 


BOTTLE HEATER (Pat 
KEEPS the water hot 
: t} e usual 








| ; 
| Drives an 18-ft. row boat 7 bas 
miles per hour (runs 8 hours on | | 
23 one gallon gasoline). Can be de tay 





tached from boat just as quic ly 
and stored in box in which it is Nos - omary. ' 
: a ‘ arried Simplest motor made = 
‘ “ - i Bs does 
White for catalog with full description and price. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1510 Fort Street West Detroit, Mich. 


not get out of order 


STANDARD ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO 
204 N. Tenth Street ST 











Do You Use a Hot 


A STANDARD WATER 
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ES LIKE SIXTY 
TO SAFETY RAZOR SeLLS LIke SIXTY 

Free Cha USERS ONLY SH}1s FOR Sixty 560 
Your blades should improve GILSON 
ing « re Y : An g =e GASOLENE 
iin and cat be ised w any make ENGINE 
te 4 Shes sed : | | 

FREE TRIAL 
and satisfact THE RADIUMIT COM-| } 
PANY, Dept. 563, 1545 W. Lake St., CHICA +O, ILL.| | | GILSON MFG. C t., Port Washington, W 
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Life in Our Town 


In the issue of February 23 Collier’s offered a 
prize of $100 for the best letter on the subject 
“Life Our Town.’’ The prize letter was 
printed in the issue of May 4; other letters will 
be printed in forthcoming numbers of Collier’s 


in 





DOWN AT THE “DEE-PO” 


HE casual observer of this little Western town might at the first glance 

| think I had picked out a very poor subject. On the contrary, I think it is 
the very best, especially if you are the railroad agent in a place like this, 

This burg is small, but we have all the griefs that come the way of the information 
bureau manager of the largest Union Depot. An ordinary person with an ordi- 
nary job starts the day’s work in the morning. I am on deck all the time, so I will 
begin when the discordant whistle of a locomotive wakes me from a peaceful sleep, 
I roll over on the straw mattress furnished by the generous landlord of our hotel, 
and murmur something under my breath not very complimentary about railroads 
in general. Again the screech of that iron monster, not once, but half a dozen 
times in quick succession. It’s all off; then I know there is nothing to do but 
get up and do what I can to relieve the suffering of that puffing demon; so out of 
bed I roll, and the cold, crisp atmosphere makes me hustle; slipping into my 
clothes, I throw an overcoat over my shoulders, and make a break across the street, 
stepping on my shoelaces as I go, to that shack dignified by the name of depot. 
I meet a shivering conductor and brakeman in the waiting-room; unlocking the 
office door, I find it is as cold there as outside; lighting the smoky oil-lamp | 
make toward the telegraph counter and start the wires to buzzing, find the 
passenger train, which the freight is tied up for, two hours late and get them 
orders tothat effect; with another screech or two they rattle out of town. 
this information to the despatcher and say ‘‘GN,’’ which, in the 
key, means good night. ‘No sta tr.’’ Figure it out, and you 
means: ‘‘No, stay there.’’ That is what I did, built a fire, and 
my books. Might as well do that as anything, and every little bit helps. If I 
thought I was going to work undisturbed, even at that time of night, I was 
mistaken, for soon the sounds of a rig were heard outside and in bustled a man, 
a woman, and two small children. There being no fire in the waiting-room, of 
course they had to be taken into the office. The children amused themselves by 
dragging the coal-bucket across the floor, while the old woman took the only 
chair in the house, and the old man whiled the time away by asking questions 
of me. Thank goodness, the passenger train would be there in a half-hour, and 
then I would probably get a chance to resume my slumbers. After copying an 
order and two messages, the train finally came, and, like the freight, was gone 
forever, until the next onecame. Again l approached the wire: ‘‘GN.”’ ‘Minute, 
I'll see,’? snapped back the man in the mahogany chair at the other end; waited 
five minutes, nothing doing, again repeated my request. ‘‘Well, DM it, go,’’ was 
the response. The next thing I knew after hitting the knotty straw mattress was 
to hear the breakfast-bell clanging vigorously; I repeated the operation of getting 
up and assembled with the rest at the long table. Sow-belly, eggs, and coffee was 
the menu; had been for six months, long as I have been here. Back to the 
station, get swept out, fires kindled, and get to work writing up expense bills; 
local will be here soon, have got ten way-bills to make up and twice as many ex- 
pense bills before they get here, work like mad, interrupted every few minutes 
by the wires, man up the line wants me to send him a few abstract blanks, copy a 
message advising me superintendent will be over line to-morrow and to have 
station and grounds put in good shape. Despatcher gives me an order, local 
whistles for town; only half through making the way-bills. Conductor comes 
bustling in hands full of bills: ‘‘Only ten thousand pounds of it for you to-day. 
What you got to go?’ he asks. I shove him what bills I have got made out, 
and he raises a big roar: ‘‘Why in thunder don’t you let the other man do some 
of this work?”’ he says. ‘‘Darned if lam going to do everything.’’ Goes storm- 
ing out. I get my sealingiron and bunch of seals and start to checking out 
freight, soon have warehouse filled to roof, brakemen start to dumping it on 
ground, drop box of whisky and lid flies off, grand rush for same. We finally get 
most of our freight and local is thing of the past, at least for to-day. No 4, the 
southbound passenger train, be here soon, dozen people hollering for tickets, 
drummer says he is going to report me to headquarters if I don’t hurry up 
ind check his six trunks. Get them all fixed up just as the train pulls in, grab 
my mail-sack, start for the door, run into the arms of a fat lady coming in, no 
time to apologize. Get the trunks all loaded, dump out some express, and train 
puffs out of station. Have got large bundle of railroad mail, hurry to open it to 
see if Iam fired yet. First is circular advising all employees wages will be re- 
iced ten per cent. Next is an under-charge statement which advises me I failed 
to collect enough freight on a car of lumber, and I will please remit six dollars 
and thirty-three cents at once. Another says the auditor’s office is short a report 
that I have already mailed them three copies of. Three more letters to open 
when the despatcher calls me, man at ticket window pounding with his cane, dray- 
nan at warehouse door shouting for admittance. My, I wish they were all in H! 

E. N. Coiiins, Electra, Texas 
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A WOMAN’S VIEW OF A SMALL NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


I was myself so supremely happy that at first I saw only the best side of my 
new acquaintances, and the picturesque possibilities of a town that, Topsy-like, 


CAME to Deighton ten years ago a stranger and the bride of its one storekeepe 
For atime a honeymoon glamour hung over the little village with its seven hun 


‘just grew,’’ in odd, confused fashion, over a scattered area of hill and dale. 
After a somewhat painful and enlightening initiation, I gradually found, and 
fitted myself into, my appointed niche in the social life of the place. 

Near to Nature is a phrase much affected by the modern philanthropist, 
and, in passing through the initiatory degree to which I have referred, its 
beauties were exemplified in many soul-searing ways. 

It is natural for every hen in a henyard to fall upon any newcomer, and, if 
possible, pick out her eyes; if the stranger cackles defiance and picks back with 


praiseworthy persistence, she is adopted into the flock with noisy acclaim; but if 
she shows a white feather, or a meek and lowly spirit, her doom is sealed; an out- 








cast and pariah, she remains until some calamitous cook-pot ends her career 
This desire to rend and tear any outsider is in the human animal kept in abey- 
ul by tificial veneer, known as civilization; the higher the civilization the 
thicke the veneer 
©) ancestors fell upon strangers with club, stone, tooth, nail; our own primi- 
tive instincts « yy their modern prototypes, and 
/ 
’ 
I ( irn the right cheek when the left is smitten, neither have I a 
I d disposition, and after weeks of puzzled anguish, and a bewildering 
overthrow of y preconceived ideas of gentle breeding, of courtesy, and of the 
im t ciety, | rubbed off enough of my own acquired veneer to fit 
int he, \ though neither self-selected nor comfortable, yet enables me 
to ove } in impersonal sort of way the varied niches of my neighbors, and 
t town is neither ennobling nor satisfying 
first p t reflects the survival of the unfit For generations, all who 
h ( tion have gone to larger and more fertile fields, only the 
ni t, the f nd the necessity-constrained have remained 
S nd iriciousness ha paralyzing grip upon the public he They 
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No Use For 
The Stork 


if you can’t feed the children 
properly when they come. 














The perfect food for growing 


children 1s 


Shredded Wheat 


because it supplies, in well 
balanced proportion and in 
digestible form, every ele- 
ment needed for building 
healthy tissue, strong bones, 
sound teeth and good brain. 


You can’t build sturdy 
boys and girls out of corn or 
, oats or white flour bread 
or pastries. A Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit supplies all 
the energy needed for 
work or play, for children 
or grown-ups, for invalids 
or athletes. 











—— 











A Breakfast of SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT, with hot or 
cold milk or cream, will supply all 
the energy needed for work or 
play. TRISCUIT is the same as 
the Biscuit except that it is com- 


pressed into a wafer and is used 
as a toast for any meal, instead of 
white flour bread. At all grocers. 


It’s All in the Shreds 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, New York 
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Road ofa Thousand Wonder 





Southern Pacific through 
California and Oregon 


The islands of the Pacific, many in view from the Road of a Thousand 
Wonders, are famous fishing and hunting resorts and picturesque beyond 
any otherin America. Santa Catalina with Crescent Bay and a hundred 
islets ; Santa Cruz with ocean caverns and painted caves; Morro Rock, a 
stupendous ocean sentinel; the Farallones, place of birds; Santa Rosa, 
San Miguel, Anacapa and (in San Francisco Bay) Angel, Alcatraz 
(picture above) and Yerba Buena, each with attractions of its own—all 
these are of interest to travelers. 


Oregon and California, with their redwood and pine forests—finest in 
America—clear mountain-born streams, snow-tipped peaks and long 
beaches where cool sea-breezes blow, all natural parks through which 
wind the best summer wagon roads in America. For motoring and 
driving the oiled and sanded roads of California are an endless delight— 
and naturally the best roads in America. 


Here also are to be found the finest summer watering places. Summer 
temperature averaging 56 to 63, varying little above or below; no summer 
rains or storms; cloudless days and nights; long stretches of smooth 
firm sand; backgrounds of nearby forested mountains; good fishing, bath- 
ing and boating; inexpensive tent and cottage cities and fine tourist 
hotels. Any railway agent will tell you of the low summer excursion 
rates from the East over the Southern Pacific Road of a Thousand 
Wonders to California and Oregon, daily to September fifteenth. Fora 
beautiful book with 120 fine views in four colors of California and Oregon 
scenery and a copy of Sunset, beautiful magazine of the wide-awake 
West, descriptive of the wonderful reconstruction of San Francisco, 
send 15 cents to Chas. S, Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Co., Dept. P, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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IN ANSWERING THIS Al ERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 











had to be frugal, industrious, and saving, those ancestors who wrested fair homes 
from rocky hillsides, but their frugality begat in their descendants an hereditary 
meanness that blocks as nothing else can the wheels of progress; consequently 
there is in the village no public spirit, no civic pride, but instead a continual 
municipal ferment, and a wasteful and unsatisfactory outlay of public funds. 

This spirit of parsimony has also been fostered by an absolute dearth of money- 
making opportunities, and consequently of money itself. : 

A dollar in Deighton is so magnified by the difficulty of its acquirement as to 
bear a preposterous value. 

Naturally this situation falls heaviest upon the women, for running a house 
upon nothing a year taxes mind and body to the breaking point. 

Such stories of parsimony and dishonesty as a trader reads in the smuggled 
eggs, the oats sequestered quart by quart from a husband’s bin, the pound or two 
ot secreted butter, that wives barter for some coveted comfort, would fill a book, 
the like of which was never printed. 

Antedating Deighton days, I believed the popular fallacy that held country 
men stronger and healthier, and country women sweeter and truer, than their 
city brothers and sisters, yet acquaintance has taught me that generations of 
leisure-loving, cider-soaking, tobacco-smoking fathers, and overworked, discour- 
aged mothers have left their mark in the deafness, blindness, or physical or 
moral degeneracy of one or more members of almost every family. 

‘Lhis fact, combined with an utter lack of all class distinctions, has resulted 
in a low moral tone. 

When we get very near to nature we find every impulse of youth, love, desire, 
tending toward lawlessness. The conventions protect the laws, fitting certain 
penalties to certain infractions; conventions are a dead letter in Deighton, con- 
sequently there are no social outcasts and no impregnable barriers for the 
protection of innocence. 

If a woman demands her right to the pursuit of happiness, if her activities 
reach beyond manual labor and such mental processes as are evolved from her 
daily necessities, then she must reach either to heaven or hell, for there is 
nothing between. 

The woman who was tried for her life at Maine’s capital last year was a fair 
sample of a large, ignored New England type. 

Glorying in the fact that, Gespite her years, motherhood, wifehood, a boy loved 
her, she acknowledged their mutual infatuation. Swinging, pendulum like, between 
religious hysteria and her Tenderloin tendencies, she owed her acquittal solely to 
the fact that the skeleton whose bones she rattled in public had its prototype in the 
attic or cellar of countless New England homes, making all concerned willing to 
give her the benefit of the saving doubt as to whose finger pressed the fatal trigger, 

Such women abound in our town, and only higher ideals and saner, sweeter 
surroundings can work out their salvation. 

Deighton has its possibilities; within five miles the largest railroad in New 
England runs its dozen daily trains; within two miles a splendid sheet of falling 
water roars perpetual protest against a wasted opportunity. 

All the town needs is a little expended energy, a little properly applied thrift, a 
general uplifting of ideals, a larger understanding and higher conception of 
humanity, a moving away from nature along the lines of progress and industrial 
education. J. C., Maine. 


OUR TOWN’S POLITICIANS 


HERE can be no mistake about it, the subject of most general interest 

I in our town is politics. Fully a third of our male persuasion may be 

called prominent politicians and will smoke cigars, with equally gracious 

condescension whether tendered by some one of the same or different political 
complexion. 

The ability to smoke continuously and serenely any and all brands of leaf 
masquerading as tobacco is the first qualification for political preferment. We 
frequently sit for hours in a crowded room on a hard seat, and absorb through 
smoke the machine-made wisdom of the bellwethers. We are thus made wise 
and able to vote and work for the right man. We are careful to select candidates 
from men whose private business affairs for various reasons are not irksome, and 
we are thus assured that town affairs will not be neglected from stress of per- 
sonal interests. There is little or no opportunity for the gratification of grafting 
propensities in our hamlet, and candidates are frequently called upon to spend far 
more to secure election than comes back to them in the form of salary if suc- 
cessful. Of course, they know this before entering a contest, and therefore it is 
done cheerfully and with the true spirit of self-sacrifice which should actuate any 
good citizen when public office demands him. Occasionally we put a man up in 
caucus to knock him down at election. This is deemed a very effectual cure for 
swelled head or undue political precocity. To avert party disaster, if such isa 
probability, a dark horse independent is put up and the wise are made wiser. We 
have been known to wipe out our entire police force following an election, where- 
by a new gang has been placed in power. The newly appointed cops have had to 
give up their erstwhile occupations, and those dismissed have had to look for 
work. Naturally such little pleasantries cause more or less feeling and intensify 
the party lines and ensure interested campaign workers for subsequent battles, 
It may be argued that such action is folly and reverts disastrously on our own 
heads. Of course it does. ‘There can be no proper morale to a police force which 
is subject to capri¢e of this kind. However, we are not troubled by considerations 
of policy or common welfare. Our interests are not here. Most of us only pay 
poll tax and are tenants at will. Wecan move if we are not satisfied. The game 
of politics is our evening and Sunday pastime. Some among us are hungry for 
office, and we enjoy ourselves taking sides and putting up jobs to see which gets 
the office and which gets theax. To attend our town meetings is to have an inspir- 
ing and convincing course of instruction in the simple beauty of democratic gov- 
ernment. It isa great pity the youth of our magnificent country do not have the 
same opportunity more generally. 

The exuberance of youth is beautifully illustrated at town meeting when some 
hotly contested article of the warrant is on tap. Nothing stirs our public-spirited 
natures to the depths like the election of a moderator for town meeting. Much 
discrimination is necessary, and no two cliques discriminate with the same result 
When finally a selection is made it becomes the duty of each clique to support the 
chairman or make a monkey of him according as they are severally disposed. 
Does not this create disturbances and impede business? Most assuredly, but then 
the warrant can be dragged along through any number of meetings and will even- 
tually be disposed of, so what is the use of haste. Let us rather take plenty ol 
time and consider each thing in its every possible and impossible light and bearing. 
Then again it is not always wise to act on everything at one meeting. ‘The crowd 
of one meeting is not the crowd of another. That which one lot of citizens will 
obstruct another will pass, and it is well to gage the feelings, views, and temper 
of each meeting and act on the items by judicious selection, and thus legislate for 
the best interest of—well, they are always present to attend to the selection 

To illustrate the enthusiasm with which we throw ourselves into the game, 
it may be stated that every society or organization of whatever calibre to which 


an aspirant for public office may be remotely connected is dragged into his cam- 
paign literature. If it can be shown that a man is a good ‘“‘jiner,’’ we considet 
his chances in the race are greatly enhanced. Even his religious affiliation when 


o° s 
it is sufficiently robust to stand the strain we work it. This affords many oppor- 
tunities for niceties of analysis in comparing the merits of opponents. Some of us 
take no interest in the particular brand of piety espoused, but we know what it 
means if a candidate belongs to our bowling club. Oh, yes, we believe in k nowing 
our men before we vote for them, and we expect them to advertise the « lass with 
which they graduated from Podunk High School or Skowhegan Academy 

The female persuasion of our town are not poignantly distressed over politics 
Their dominant chord is entirely different, but, with Kipling, that is another story 
T. M. KiLuick, Revere, Massachusetts 
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The Tire rey as W oY Year. 




















il ‘ii 
| The Tire of The Future 
oe 
d 
: . | 
Go This Fall | ABSOLUTELY NON-SKID | 
2 See Japan at its best — when chrysanthemums are in bloom and the Y ON- | 
. Island Empire is in holiday dress. If you are ever going to oo, ee “This invention is certainly a step in gggpo® 
ne " the right direction for it eliminates one “4 | 
Japan and China : ei — dangers in driving— f if | 
" go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner — largest and root ae skidding.’ if 
e, most comfortable boat in service between Seattle a “hy Orient— fr nce Fee neanam, Ses FM, 
- the famous @.No tire in the history of the 
he ° ORAS ” automobile has made such a 
“a Steamship Minnesota | Showing section of Midgley PFOnounced and _ instantaneous 
er Next sailings tg = wl oats 29. For illustrated folder, al Calverest Slims success. The Press, Owners ‘tte “sts hws? 
is rates, reservations an etailed informati ddr representati : : . ‘gas . 
air | of the Great Northern Railway, Soltis Pacific Ries, poss wae Ses, Chauffeurs, Professional Racing Men—all Motordom is 


_|| enthusiastic in praise of this, the greatest tire invention of the age. 
convenient office of the a — ponalee ‘ : . 
- ? _|| @ This tire in a few brief months has to its credit a list of speed, 
| Great Northern Steamship Co. || hill-climbing and endurance victories never achieved by any other tire. 


he | A. L CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. H i | « It LH, t safe to drive . cmt that skids. 

: W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass'r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. ‘|| Get Hartfor 

es W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. d Midgley Tread Tires 
: BOSTON—201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. at once and accept no substitute. 

ter NEW YORK—319 and 379 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA—836 and 711 Chestnut St. hi j j 
ew \, CHICAGO—220 and 208 South Clark St. Millimetre Sizes for Foreign Cars 


in New Road Map to Jamestown Exposition and 
g FREE Booklet on Hartford Midgley Tread Clincher or 
oa Dunlop Tires. Write Today. 
of 


ai The Hartford Rubber 


Works Co. Desk oo CONN. 








NEW YorK, 88 Chambers St. and 1769 Broadway; CHICAGO, 
| 83 Michigan Ave.; Boston, 494 Atlantic Ave. and 1020 
Boylston St.; CLEVELAND, 1831 Euclid Avenue; DETROIT, 
256 Jefferson Ave.; DENVER, 1564 Broadway; PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 138 North 10th St.; BUFFALO, 725 Main Street: 
ATLANTA, GA., 55 Auburn Ave.; LOS ANGELES, 1505 South 
Main St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 423-433 Golden Gate Avenue. 
ittsburg Rubber Co., 913-915 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg; 
eT eee Aife a Sag mad anol ee bey = W “fo bse 7 “- From a photograph of Herbert Lyttle, one 
Louis; Mercantile Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas City; F. P. Keenan | Of America’s Premier Drivers, showing | 
Co, Portland, (Ove.); Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City; | condition of Hartford Midgley Tread Tire | 
Compania Mexicana De Vebiculos Electricos, City of Mexico, run by him over 6,500 miles. | 
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Posted for Yourself 


You may think, or assume without thinking, that you 
know all about life insurance, but you*don’t. You may 
think that you know what changes the New York laws 
have made in this great business, but it is doubtful if you 
do. You may think you know how cheaply insurance can 
be bought, but you would likely be surprised if you wrote to 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


for samples of the new Standard Form 
of policies. It would pay any man to 
get acquainted with the Mutual Life, long the largest and 
staunchest insurance company in the world, and today bet- 
ter than ever. Send for a copy of the Trustees’ address 
to policy holders. It is very plain and very interesting. 
Send for sample policies. Get your information at 
first hand. Do your own thinking, but base your 
thinking on facts—up-to-date facts. 


The Time to Act is NOW 


For the new forms of policies write to 
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ENJOY YOUR VACATION 


At Home or Abroad, but secure LIFE INSURANCE before you go 
Write for Rates Today, Dept. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of America 


of New York, N. Y. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. When Writing 


, Send the Following 
As for Informatiot to What $1.00 | : 
Week Invested in Life In Thad Sia ae i Information: Amount of 


will do 
Peerless ae Insurance Desired, Age, Occupation 


| IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 
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